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CHRISTMAS 
READING 


A Complete 
New Story 
by 
J.Mi. BARRIE 





“The Times ”’ will publish on December 24 a new story written for it by 
Sir James Barrie. The story will be published complete. It will appear as a 
Special Supplement of eight pages presented free with every copy of the paper 
that day. It will be printed on special paper in large clear type. The 
decorations—a specially drawn headpiece and tailpiece—are by Ernest H. 
Shepard. ‘“* Farewell, Miss Julie Logan ”’ is described by its author 
a “a wintry tale.”’ It is a tale for Christmas Eve. The scene is a Highland Glen, 
the time is winter, the narrator a lonely Scots minister, betrayed into an experience 
that carries him (and the reader)—little conscious of their entry upon a strange 
dimension—into the borderland, fey rather than forbidding, where the everyday 
and the ghostly melt into one reality. The story is a genuine 
* Barrie’? from the only mint that could coin it. This “ first 
edition *’ comes out for Christmas, but it is likely to be a treasured possession 
for many a day. You may be unable to get your copy unless you 


Order 


Che Gines 


of DECEMBER 24 now 
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TELL THE 
PUBLIC 


“This is British” 


A Message to 
Manufacturers 


NEVER BEFORE was the British 
public so eager to buy British 
goods. In every market, in every 
shop, you will hear on all sides the 
insistent question, ‘Js it British?’ 


But it would be a mistake for any 
manufacturer to rely solely on this 
question-and-answer method to sell 
his goods. He can only ensure 
for himself a full share of the 
public demand if he openly pro- 
claims that what he makes ts 
British. The mighty force of 
advertising, profitable as it has 
been in the past, is proving still 
more profitable to-day to those who 
have British goods to sell. 


The public wants to know which 

things are British and which are 

not. Mark, label, and advertise. 
Let the public know! 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 














oY 


RECENTLY visited Seaford and at one call brought away 


in the car the knee hole writing desk as illustrated below 


which I sold for the owner on December 4th for a wonderful 
price in these depressing times. The second desk was collected 
some time ago in Berkshire, the two realising £740; 


On another occasicn I collected a bureau writing table, and q 


little tray top table for which the owncr had been offered £28, 
The two pieces realising nearly £1,000. 





Do not part with your treasures for cash offers no matter 


how tempting the 
offer may seem, but 
ask me to call: jt 
costs nothing, and | 
may be able to give 
you a pleasant ‘sur- 
prise. 

I make a special 
feature of sales of 
the contents of Cot- 
tage or Castle, on the 
premises in any part 
of the Country, and 
shall be pleased to 
call and discuss 
details with owners 
who desire to sell, 

Inventories made 
years ago for insur- 
pam ance purposes need 

} revising in view of 
the changed values 
and I shall be pleased 
to undertake _ this 
work for a fee of 
42/- per whole day 
for a mansion or 
large residence, Mini- 
mum fee 21/- for not 
exceeding one hour, 
It will be wise spend- 
ing and economy by 
reducing premiums, 


Buy the Morning Post or the Daily Telegraph any Saturday, 


or the Jimes any Tuesday, and read more about my activities, 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 


TCP END OF DOVER STREET. ‘PHONE: GERRARD 5971-4. 

















idea of emblem the word “ standard” has entered 
into all departments of life. We have spoken of 
a‘ standard of value,” and a “ standard speech”; 
but wider than these ideas is the expression: a - 


We boast that our civilization has secured a higher 
has subtle dangers. Only one principle can supply 


more than a machine. The standard of living is 


The Bible sets the standard of living for men that 





STANDARDS (I) 


“Lift up a standard for the people.” From the 


2 


* standard of living.” 


standard of living for all. But a mechanical age 


a sound basis for a true standard of life. Man is 


the worth of personality. 


There is one Book, and one Book only, which | 
teaches the infinite worth of every human soul. 


they“ should be called the sons of God.” The | 
British and Foreign Bible Society exists to give | 
that Book to all the world. 
It is lifting up the standard. Will you help in this | 
work ? | 

Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


The Secretaries, | 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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PLAYER'S 
*“MEDIUM’ 
NAVY CUT - 


4lbTin4/4° 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
2oz Tin 2/2° 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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WATER BISCUITS 


CARR'S TABLE 
CARRS CELERY BISCUITS 
CARR’S TABLE WATER BISCUITS 


The Perfect Water Biscuits. No other 








kind is half so crisp, so thin, so appetising. On Sale in all the 

’ Leading Stores la 
*CARR’S CELERY BISCUIT the U.S.A. 

Another triumph. This is the only biscuit Agents: Julius 

that really preserves the true flavour of Wile, Sons & Cow, 

fresh, winter celery. 10 Hubert Street, 

New York City. 


* Voted by America—' a magnificent biscuit.’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARRS 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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* Don’t pay the price 
F of negligence 


In spite of the danger and yearly 













Ms toll of the common cold it is the 7 
fu most neglected of commonailments. 4 
2 In spite of the fatal results, the a 
‘* physical disability, and the huge 3 
financial loss of £20,000,000 4 
ss a year incurred by this serious r 
¥ complaint, it is generally treated 4% 
% as of little account. be 
Colds may lead to influenza, 
< pneumonia, bronchitis, etc. They 34 
re weaken the resistance of the system 
a against other diseases and impair the 





normal, healthy functioning of the 8% 
f= =6body. Yet the prevention of colds 
is so simple and the treatment — if 
applied in time—so effective and 
pleasant. 


A drop of Vapex on the hand- rs 
kerchief inhaled often during the 
ue day clears the breathing passages 
and destroys the cold germs before 34 
they enter the tissues. It stops 
p a cold by going to the seat of the 
: cold. It develops resistance by 
gently stimulating the respiratory ## 
system. And at night-time, put a «ng 
drop of Vapex on each end of 
your pillow, and you'll have com- 
fort and protection while you 4 
be sleep. 



















Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


(Double quantity in 3/- size) 









THOMAS 


KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL | 




















VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 
REMEMBRANCE FUND 


66 

J been without Lord Knutsford? What, 
again, would the voluntary hospital system of 
this country be without the influence which, 
from the London Hospital, he exerted upon it? 
Our hospitals have served the world for a model; 
no man wrought with such selfless zeal or with 
such conspicuous success to make that model 
perfect as did the Chairman of the London 
Hospital.” Che Gimes Leading Article, 


Viscount Knutsford’s name and work are linked inseparably with the 
great hospital which he made so specially his own and where over 
7,000,000 sick people asked and received help during his years as 
Chairman. 
j 

All who wish to honour a great name 

and to maintain and establish a great and 

national work, are invited to support the 

“Viscount Knutsford Remembrance Fund.” 


The first aim of the Fund is the 
completion and maintenance of 
improvements which Viscount 
Knutsford saw as essential for 
the full efficiency of the Hospital 
and on which he had set his heart. 


— 
No. by 
— 

















: To the Hon. Sir W. H. Goschen, K.B.E., : 

H at : Rik stl CE tneiisHean 

: Chairman, London Hospital, F.1, (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

: , | ESS 

| T enclose £..,<005.004 See ee ye d. ADDRESS. cette reeeeeneenees 

t for the a Vis Oount Knutsford eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ar ey 

| Beptembratce... Pasa” cf Fie Ti sees ocho ies ssssncctuescseincvesesivctecmtonses 
London | [ospital, DT eae ese da Sci ali'as os's's + sie. de cinieie's ew olea'o s eee Wo0e 

AGRGERS Ede cones cuseserecenonsoesenrerenasseuLencceDETUEreeeE ce St ee REE se Ehesnenessesceueceeenuseeascnccscesconurancuseesccocsecnaucnvazanese 4 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS The Millers and the Quota 

Tork’s : spoon ges —_ Members of the corn trade deputation that waited on Mr. 
y Ly J 8: ) . 

: Unite Pag BR. C. oy : He J. H. Thomas to discuss the proposed wheat quota appear 
Brynmawr iar - * 340 to have had the experience of their lives. If only a 
the ised Westininster a - oa talking film could be made of Mr. Thomas receiving a 
the League and Manchuria (William Martin) oH .. 843 deputation, for comparison with one representing, say, 
Te icnstend (rome Se - ve e ie = Sir Samuel Hoare conducting a similar ceremony, it 

Jassa s) > g e ee ‘ e ° . > Pry 
British Hotels of To-Day (Sir Henry Dixon Kimber) 345 Would constitute invaluable material for a thesis on 
qaaTRE : “ Fear” (Derek Verschoyle) ve “i .. 846 the deportment of Cabinet Ministers. The upshot of 
country LIFE sig wis: Ma Thames) ee °° +» 847 the millers’ interview was the issue of “an agreed 
JerreRS TO THE Eiprror: op een a eee a . eacemne asad “1 
ibe tho B.B.C. Too Cautious? (E. M. Forster) .. ggg Statement ” announc ing the willingne SS of the millers 
Public School Fees (The Headmaster of Rugby) .. .. 848 to work the quota, followed twenty-four hours later 
ona me . rae ita! Roberts) .. = ae re by a battery of newspaper advertisements (inserted 
DETRY » Youtn - wae roway os ee oe an eas . . 3 . . . . 
alan Potedatlices i 853 by the British and Irish Millers’ Association) declaring 
BOOKS : the millers as resolutely opposed to the quota as ever. 
oe arog (Evelyn Underhill) .. Pr ad ah = That mystery must be left to solve itself. But when 
The Purefoy Letters .. =a .- 85 Se ey eee ee Pore ee era 
Sifixe the French Exhibition (David Fincham) .. ** 56 the Dominion Secretary declares the Governme nt will 
Il Duce (F, Yeats Brown)... ve i os .. 857 be dictated to neither by the Trades Union Congress 
i apaese ew . a? pe nor by the millers, it is reasonable to ask whether there 
ICTION (li G&G rong oa oe os Sor <_ WARN : RPS Pe = “aegP , oe aS . 
Gi Moores Hoxe (G. M. Bou abies a es i sez 1S any precedent for saddling one industry, at consid rable 
Finance : Recovery-must be Slow S. ss - _. 864 %Inconvenience to itself, with the administration of a 





EpirortaAL AND PusBnLisHine OFrrices: 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 1.—A Subscription to the Srecrator costs Thirty Shillings per 
annum, ineluding postage, to any part of the world. The Svecrvator 
is registered as a Newspaper. The Postage on this issue is: Inland 
ld, Foreign 1d., Canada 1d. Contributions will not be returned 
ifunaccompanied by a stamped and addressed envetope. .Telephone : 
Muskum 1721 (5 lines). 


News of the Week 


T may now be taken for granted that an international 

conference on reparations will be held as early as 
possible in the New Year. But as early as possible is 
not likely to be before January 15th, for when the Basle 
Committee now discussing Germany’s ability to pay, 
and the bankers’ committee considering at Berlin the 
special question of the frozen credits, have made their 
reports the several Governments will have to consider 
them and decide their own policy. That is the more 





necessary in that the members of neither body are 
Government representatives. A conference on repar- 
ations must resolve itself formally, or informally, into 


a conference on debts, for if Germany's creditors get 
no reparations they are not likely to pay what they 
owe one another or the United States. Neither debts 
hor reparations, moreover, can without deliberate sup- 
pression of a vital element be discussed apart from 
tariffs. And the American thesis that disarmament 
must be a condition of any debt-remission may come 
knocking hard at the doors. There is every chance, 
therefore, that the financial conference may still be in 
session on February 2nd, when the Disarmament Con- 
ference is due to open at Geneva. This being so, there 
is a great deal to be said for the suggestion that questions 
fundamentally kindred should all be discussed in one 
conference, not two. ‘The agenda would, in effect, consist 
of one tremendous item—the re-shaping of the world. 





scheme it disapproves of for the sole benefit of another 
industry. To say that to condemn 
the quota system, but it is going rather far to denounce 
as dictation a protest against the compulsory enlistment 
of the millers’ services. Difliculties in the way of working 
both the look like 
multiplying. What Canada and Australia, which between 
them produce three times the British consumption of 
wheat, 
consumption at world prices is hard to see. 
it is Mr. 


is not necessarily 


home and the Dominion quotas 


hope to get by a quota of 55 per cent. of the 
But whatever 
Thomas says they must give a quid pro quo for it. 
* x * ** 

Standstill in Manchuria 

As aftermath of the Manchurian discussions in Paris 
the Japanese delegate, Mr. Yoshizawa, has gone to Tokyo 
to be Foreign Minister (or so it is confidently rumoured) ; 
the Chinese, Dr. Sze, has gone to hospital to recover 
from overstrain ; and the Chinese President and Cabinet 
have resigned. The adopted by the 
Council provided for the despatch to Manchuria of a 
League Commission of five members, to enquire into all 
causes of dispute between Japan and China —exceedingly 
~but not to interfere with any 
There matters rest for the 


resolution ‘inally 


wide terms of reference 
local military arrangements. 
present. the not having so far occupied the 
corner of Manchuria still in Chinese hands. On another 
page a friendly and highly-qualified observer subjects the 
League Council to searching criticism. Lord Grey and 
Lord Cecil, on the other hand, have publicly defended 
it, on the ground that it has done everything possible in 
the peculiar circumstances, and that without it there 
would have been open war and haphazard and perilous 
interventions by European Powers. That doubt 
true. But the unpleasant fact remains that after three 
months the League has failed to save China from the 
military occupation by Japan of a part of her territory 
as large France and Germany combined, Nothing 
is gained by disguising or palliating that. 


Japanese 


is no 


as 
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Trouble at Nanking 

The resignation of General Chiang Kai-shek and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, particularly Mr. T. V. Soong 
and Dr. Wellington Koo, is extremely disquicting, 
though resignations often serve in China to demonstrate 
a Minister’s indispensability and pave the way for his recall 
by acclamation. That may quite possibly happen 
this time. The deciding factor has been the bands of 
students, completely out of hand, who ended the career 
of the Foreign Minister, Mr. C. T. Wang, three months 
ago by a physical attack which drove him into retirement 
and have now brought the whole Cabinet down. Tem- 
porary successors to the departed Ministers have been 
appointed, or appointed themselves, but no permanent 
Cabinet can be constructed till after the Kuomintang 
meetings next week. The Canton faction is to take part 
in them, and will, of course, try and get its own candidates 
elected. It is doubtful whether a better President than 
General Chiang Kai-shek can be found, and the appoint- 
ment of any other Finance Minister than Mr. Soong 
would unquestionably be a change for the worse, though 
Mr. Li-ming, who is spoken of as his successor, would 
be a good choice. Canton could contribute a capable 
Foreign Minister in Dr. C. C. Wu, but its preference 
appears to be for Mr. Eugene Chen. It is possible, 
though hardly likely, that a fusion between Nanking 
and Canton may materialize. 

* * » x 

The Skeleton Cunarder 

There is something that catches the imagination in 
the act of the correspondent of a London daily paper 
who wrote enclosing £1 as nucleus of a fund to enable 
work on the abandoned Cunarder to be restarted. The 
suggestion has not been adopted, though a number of 
other subscriptions have been received. But the idea 
is less visionary than it sounds. If close on £3,000,000 
ean be raised in an Irish sweepstake on the strength cf 
no better motive than the chance of a windfall, what is 
there fantastic in the proposal to raise perhaps half that 
sum to enable 3,000 men in the shipyard, and three or 
four times as many indirectly dependent on them, to 
carry ou with a great constructive work instead of being 
thrown on the dole? The Japanese battleship, ‘ Mutsu,’ 
was built out of public subscriptions. The real trouble 
about the Cunarder is the doubt whether, if she is com- 
pleted, she can earn her keep in these days when the 
transatlantic traffic has grown so lean. But to leave the 
ship half-completed onthe stocks must be the least economic 
course of all. Unemployment pay to the 3,000 displaced 
workers at the reasonable average of £1 per week per 
head amounts to over £150,000 a year, sullicient to pay 
interest at five per cent. on a Ioan of £3,000,000. Is it 
really better to pay the money as dole than to pay it 
to enable the work to be completed ? The Government 
will have something to answer for if it takes that view. 

co # . * 


Murder in Bengal 

The Governor of Bengal is ending his term of office 
under the shadow of crisis. ‘The murder of Mr. Stevens, 
the District Magistrate at Comilla, by two women who 
were little more than girls is a shocking and sinister 
devclopment of the terrorist campaign, coming as it 
does after open incitements to the women of India to 
take their share in the warfare initiated by the extremists. 
How far the crime can be considered a reply to the 
repressive measures the police are now undertaking 
throughout Bengal cannot be determined, but the women 
appear to have chosen for their victim an official of whom 
Indians generally had special reason to think well. 


A 


ee 


Such outrages set in movement two currents of thought 


In this country they result, unfortunately but almost 
inevitably, in a general hardening of opinion against | 
5 


what are misdescribed as ‘“ coneessions” to India’s 
demand for self-government. In India itself they are 
evoking, as they ought to evoke on a far larger scale 
some condemnation, at any rate, by responsible public 
men of the criminality into which elements of their 
race have lapsed. It is difficult so far to subject emotion 


to reason as to hold fast to the aims the Prime Ministey | 


laid down in respect of India at the end of the Roung 
Table Conference. But that course must be pursued 
unswervingly, in spite even of crimes like the Conilig 
murder, 
* * * * 

Mr. Gandhi’s Responsibility 

Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi, who ever since he landed in 
Great Britain has alienated steadily the wide sympathies 
he commanded here, has in an interview at Rome pro. 
claimed a new aunti-British boycott. That. declaration, 
made in mid-journey to India, is presumably the result 
of more mature consideration of the Prime Minister's 
statement, and it contrasts conspicucusly with the 
wise and public-spirited pronouncements made by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Sastri among liberal Hindus 
and by most of the leading Moslem delegates. Mp, 
Gandhi will not achieve his ends by his chosen means, 
He may create chaos. He may dislocate the mechanism 
of government in certain regions. Blood, if blood be shed, 
will be on his head, for all his emphasis on non-violent 
methods. But in spite of all the process of creating 
an Indian Government with a responsible executive, 
subject to defined but temporary safeguards, will go 
forward. The non-co-operation policy may postpone 
the attainment of India’s desires. Mr. Gandhi, in other 
words, may succeed in impeding the work he declares 
himself so anxious to advance. But India will gain 
self-government, even if it be a little later instead of a 
little sooner, no matter what the Indian National Congress 
may attempt. 

* * * 

The Poor Man’s Rent 

Thirteen years after the War which caused Parliament 
to control the rent of houses up to £110 a year in London, 
the new Government proposes to repeal the Act except 
as regards the smallest properties. It was thought, when 
this special disadvantage was attached to house owner- 
ship, that new building and better trade would soon 
restore normal conditions im housing. Events have 
proved otherwise. The Committee appointed by the 
Labour Government reported last session in favour of 
partial decontrol. Sir Hilton Young indicated last 
week that the Housing Bill promised for next session 
would embody the Committee’s proposals in the main, 
He stressed the fact that there was still a serious shortage 
of the smallest houses, to be let to working-class tenants, 
Where such houses had been freed from control under 
later Acts, “ acute and unnecessary local grievances” 
were often caused. Therefore the Government intended 
to “ perpetuate control’ of these houses, and to con- 
centrate their efforts on building more very smal} housts 
with the help of subsidies. It may be expected that the 
freeing of houses rented at, say, £40 or £50 a year and 
upwards, will cause a good deal of heart-burning. On 
the other hand, many house-owners have suffered much, 
and tenants have often made illegitimate profit by sub- 
letting rooms or floors at exorbitant rents, beeause the 
Acts did not provide sufficiently against such abuses, 
But the poor folk in the very smallest houses still need 
protection. 
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4 New Japanese Ministry 

The Japanese Cabinet headed by Baron Wakatsuki, 
of the Minseito party, resigned last weck. Mr. Adatchi, 
the Home Minister, had declared in favour of a national 
yinistry and left his party, and this defection apparently 
made the Premier’s position untenable in spite of his 
large majority in the Lower House. On Sunday Mr. 
Jnukai, the veteran leader of the Seiyukai party, formed 
, new Ministry. Mr. Adatchi is not a member of it, 
and only seven of his colleagues in the Minseito party 
have left it with him. It is expected that the new 
Premier’s son-in-law, Mr. Yoshizawa, who is well known 
at Geneva, will soon be appointed to the Foreign Office, 
but the foreign policy of Japan will not be affected by 
the change of Government. 

* * * * 

It is significant that the new Ministry's first act was 
to prohibit the export of gold and thus to send Japan 
off the gold standard in company with ourselves and the 
majority of the other nations. The late Finance Minister, 
Mr. Inouye, had striven hard to maintain the exchange 
yalue of the yen in relation to the dollar by shipping 
gold to America, He had thus, it is hinted, foiled some 
Japanese financiers who were speculating heavily for 
afall in the yen and who were thus exposed to heavy 
losses. The new Ministry has saved them, if the story 
be true. From our own standpoint as rivals of Japan 
in Eastern markets, Japan’s departure from the gold 
standard must enable her to quote lower prices in India 
and China and thus to compete effectively once more 
with Lancashire. The new Ministry is credited with the 
intention of expending large sums on State subsidies for 
industry, combined with still higher tariffs. But no 
such policy can succeed unless the Chinese boycott 
of Japanese goods is brought to an end by a peaceful 
settlement in Manchuria. 

* * * * 
Mr. Churchill’s Misfortune 

Mr. Winston Churchill is not the first Englishman to 
fall victim to the Fifth Avenue traffic stream, nor will 
he be the last. You cannot develop the habit of per- 
petually looking left in your first week in New York. 
But his accident, quite apart from the physical conse- 
quences, came at a moment when disablement was 
particularly unwelcome, for it means serious interference 
with a lecture-tour of which the first lucrative engagement 
had been deliberately sacrificed in order that the lecturer 
might take part in the Indian debate in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Churchill has as many political opponents 
as most men, and the Spectator is undisguisedly among 
them on many questions, but our sympathy with him 
in his present misfortune is sincere, and our satisfaction 
that he is apparently making a good recovery unreserved. 

~ * * * 
Pall Mall Luxury 

Lord Parmoor has resigned his membership of the 
Athenaeum on the ground that “at this time a club 
subscription is an unnecessary luxury expenditure,” 
and either Lord Parmoor or the Athenaeum has com- 
municated that intelligence to the Press. Clubs are 
most of them in difficulties to-day, for many members 
who are very far from sharing Lord Parmoor’s view are 
being compelled by hard necessity to make unwel- 
come economies, and the saving of a club subscription is 
one of them. But is a club subscription an unnecessary 
luxury ? That depends no doubt on the club, and how 
the club is used. For the man who can always be 
located in the card-room or at the billiard-table there 
may be no great mental or moral loss in cutting the club 
subscription off. But where do, or can, men of all walks 





of life, in business, in politics, in literature, in administra- 
tion, meet to exchange ideas and broaden minds and 
sympathies as they have for generations at the great 
historic London clubs ?- Was it nothing to sit and listen 
to Sir Walter Scott at Lord Parmoor’s own Athenacum 
or to Charles James Fox and his astonishing circle at 
Brooks’s? Resignation from a club like the Athe- 
naeum may have to be faced by many of its members as 
a profoundly regrettable necessity. But a man must 
have been strangely blind to what club-life has to offer 
if he can characterize club subscriptions generally as 
luxury expenditure even at this time of stress. 

% * * * 
Protecting British Shipping 

Mr. E. H. Watts, speaking for British steamship- 

owners, has advocated in The Times the adoption 
of a preferential tariff for goods imported ia British ships, 
He instanced a rebate of a shilling a ton out of a hypo- 
thetical five-shilling duty on wheat, and declared that 
this would suffice to obtain more cargoes for our mer- 
chantmen. It is truc, as Mr. Watts points out, that 
Italy and France import Welsh coal in Italian and 
French ships respectively, that the United States 
reserves all coastal trade for United States ships, and 
that other countrics in various ways protect the vessels 
sailing under their flags. But it is equally true, as he 
fails to add, that the mercantile marines of those countries 
cannot compare with our own for size or efficiency, 
and it may surely be inferred that our adherence to 
free trade in shipping for a century has had something 
to do with our success. It used to be said that English 
shipping drove the Dutch from the ocean carrying trade 
by means of the seventeenth-century Navigation Acts, 
but recent students of the subject declare that theory 
to be unfounded. And whether or not we became the 
leading commercial Power on the sea by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, our shipping has had no such adventitious 
aids since the Reform era. It may be hoped that the 
Government will think twice—or thrice—before applying 
Protection to our shipping trade. 

* * = ae 
Our Own Trumpet 

The Prince of Wales has a singular knack of hitting the 

right nail squarely on the head. Mis address to the 
Travel Association on Wednesday was an admirable 
example of that. Forcign countries ought to understand, 
as the Prince was at pains to explain, that we are not 
giving up our visits to them because we like them less, 
but because we have for the moment to keep our money 
at home. When life is a little easier we shall enlarge our 
minds and develop our contacts as before. Meanwhile, 
if we do not go to see foreigners where they live, let us do 
all we can (and quite a lot needs doing) to persuade them 
to come and see us where we live. These islands are 
bound to be at a certain disadvantage as a goal of travel, 
for they are on the way to nowhere, except for Americans 
visiting Europe. France, Germany, Switzerland can 
all be taken on the way to somewhere else. Geography 
is a fairly stubborn fact, and we happen to be set in a 
corner of Europe. But for that the Romans would have 
found us sooner than they did. But the attempt to 
present Britain to the foreigner as an end in itself deserves, 
and will achieve, success. 'We must, as the Prince says, 
tell the world about us. 

* * ns * 


Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 95} ; on Wednesday week, 93 ; a year ago, 102 #§. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83}; on 
Wednesday week, 79}; a year ago, 943. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 72}; on Wednesday week, 
69}; a year ago, 80}. 
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The United States and Europe 


fPNHE world’s financial cauldron will soon boil over. 

France, in the statement of her views before the 
Young Plan Committee at Basle, has made it clear 
that she can consider no remission of Reparations 
that is not balanced by a proportionate remission of 
the debts due ultimately to the United States. The 
President of the United States has reaffirmed his 
objections to any permanent cancellation of debts, and 
unofficial voices in Washington, expressing the views of 
the Capitol rather than the White House, have insisted 
onee again that if Kurope wants temporary debt. relief, 
Kurope must show herself capable of wasting less on 
armaments. The Secretary to the Treasury in the 
United States has pointed out that Great Britain, having 
to pay her debt to the United States in gold, will, on the 
basis of the exchange-rate prevailing when he was 
speaking (it has moved a little in favour of this country 
since), be increasing her annual instalment in. sterling 
hy forty-seven per cent.—-will have to pay, that is to 
say, some £48,000,000 yearly instead of just under 
£33,000,000. And the Special Correspondent of The 
Times at Basle, reviewing the Young Plan Committee’s 
current labours, observes significantly that “as the 
discussions within the committee procced it is becoming 
more and more evident that German payments for 
foreign debt, not merely for Reparations, can only be 
made in goods, and that tariff barriers which prevent 
the delivery of payment in this form amount to a refusal 
to accept payment.” Finally, as if in calculated 
comment on the statement just cited, Switzerland has 
just decided, in self-protection, to adopt special measures 
to keep out the goods Germany is exporting in order 
to obtain Swiss currency with which to pay her 
debts. 

Out of what looks like a labyrinth built by lunatics 
is there any issue? The answer to that is plain and 
stark. There is and must be. ‘The road down which 
the nations have been limping since the last attempted 
settlement in 1930 can be tredden no longer. Payments 
under the Young Plan have stopped and they cannot 
be resumed till Germany has fought her way back to a 
totally different position from to-day’s. And she may 
only do that after a collapse so complete that by that 
very fact the Reparation problem will be wiped out for 
ever. But there may still be time to avert a disaster 
menacing not to Germany alone, but to the peace as 
well as the economic fabric of all Europe. In any event, 
there will be no Reparation payments next year, nor in 
all likelihood in 1933 or 1984. Meanwhile the debt agree- 
ments remain. They not only remain, but in’ the 
special case of Great Britain have become far more 
onerous through the depreciation of sterling, for while 
we pay America in gold or its equivalent (because our 
debt was contracted in dollars and the dollar is still on 
a gold basis), our Allies are under contract to pay their 
debts to us not in their gold franes or lire, but in our 
own depreciated sterling. Small wonder there is talk 
of revising the terms of the Balfour Note. In a sense 
it is idle talk, for the proposition set forth in that historic 
document —that Great Britain would ask no more in 
debt-payments and Reparation-payments combined than 
she was required to pay herself in liquidation of her 
debt to the United States—is embodied to-day in a 
binding international agreement from which we can gain 
release only by the free consent of the countries con- 
cerned in it. The debt settlement of 1923 with America 
is open to heavy criticism, but nothing is gained 


by raking that up to-day. Mr. Balfour wrote in 1999 
“His Majesty’s Government recognize their obligations 


and are prepared to fulfil them.” Mr. Baldwin settled | 


with America in 1923 on that basis, with some small] 
mitigations. And in 1981-2, still recognizing our obliga. 


tion and prepared to fulfil it, so long as we are being paid | 


ourselves, we shall be paying in terms of sterling over 
forty per cent. more than the figure in the bond, 


To President Hoover and Mr. Mellon the unstinted | 


appreciation of this country is due for their recognition 


of Europe’s difliculties, and their endeavours to get the | 


debt agreements reconsidered. Mr. Mellon has set out the 


hard case of Great Britain, America’s best customer, | 


with convincing foree. Mr. Hoover has appealed to 
Congress for the reconstitution of the War Debt Funding 
Commission with a view to revision of the agreements, 
But in such matters the Executive in America, proposes 
and it is for Congress to dispose. In this case Congress, 
Democratic, while the President is Republican, shows 
every sign of disposing otherwise. And from the other 
wing of the Capitol Mr. Borah proclaims once more the 
gospel of Disarmament First. 

To all appearance there is very little to hope for trom 
Congress. It has refused even to ratify by the appointed 
day the debts and reparations moratorium agreement 
concluded by President Hoover last July. As a conse- 
quence this country and America’s other European debtors 
have been technically in defqult since last Tuesday in 
respect of the debt payments due on that day, which 
Congress has not yet agreed to remit. That is of no im- 
portance. Ratification of the moratorium is not in doubt, 
It may have taken place before these lines appear. But 
the refusal of the American legislature to comply with 
the President’s appeal to it to take the necessary action 
quickly is a warning of the effect domestie controversy 
in the United States may be expected to have on a 
struggling Europe. But events may be too mucii for 
Congress. If it is merely that Great Britain, the chief of 
America’s debtors, has to make annual instalments 
inflated by some forty-five per cent. she will no doubt 
make them. But if Germany is to cease altogether for the 
present to pay reparations, as she inevitably will, then it 
is plainly inadmissible that Britain or France or Italy or 
anyone else should go on paying America on the present 
basis. It would be next to impossible, even if America 
were willing to take payment in the only medium available 
—goods. As it is, the debt question must come to a head 
with the Reparation question. Franee has put that in 
one way, by ‘ruling out Reparation remission unless 
there is debt remission. The Balfour Note put it ina 
rather different way by saying that in so far as America 
abated her demand for payment Britain would abate hers 
in regard both to her Allied debtors and to Germany. 
The obverse of that doctrine is that if Reparation payments 
fail, debt payments must fail simultaneously and pro rata. 

That means frankly that the European debtors will 
put themselves in default in regard to America. ‘They 
will create, under the stress of circumstances, the situation 
as between themselves and the United States which Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Mellon and all that is far-sighted and 
open-minded in American opinion desire the United 
States to ereate on its own initiative—a situation in which 
debt-payments to America on their present scale are no 
longer made. If it is idle to talk of revising the Balfour 
Note in the sense of re-writing unilaterally a contrad 
that can only be varied by joint assent, there is every 
advantage in emphasizing again the truth so incontro 
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yetibly stated there that debts and reparations are both 
art of one great international transaction and must stand 
or fall together. Germany is no longer making Reparation 
payments because she cannot make them. ‘The titular 
recipients of reparations, though in less desperate case, 
yill have to cease or diminish their debt payments for the 
ame reason. There is not a financier or politician of the 


first rank in the United States who does not admit that. 
Mr. Hoover has said in as many words that some at least 
of America’s debtors will be unable to meet their obliga- 
tions. Nothing could be more unfortunate than that 
Europe should be compelled to force debt-revision in spite 
of Congress, but it is wise on every ground to recognize 
that Europe must do that in the last resort. 


The Storm in the B.B.C. Cup 


IL institutions are liable to be injured by cliques, 
by little groups of people—usually rather cranky 
people or they would not form the groups—who push 
certain ideas or policies for more than they are worth, 
and who end by bringing dislike or discredit or ridicule, 
possibly all three, upon those who employ them. For 
some time past it has been clear to anyone who followed 
the programmes of the B.B.C. that this had been hap- 
pening at Savoy Hill. On the whole the work of Sir 
John Reith and his staff has been such as to deserve 
the gratitude of the nation. Their task is exceedingly 
difficult, in a sense impossible. For their aim must be 
to please everybody, and that cannot be done. That 
they do succeed in pleasing the very large majority of 
listeners, made up of all sorts and conditions, redounds 
vastly to their credit. Without praising them excessively, 
one may say confidently that, taken all round, the 
British radio programmes are the best of all that are 
shot into the air. 

Nevertheless, all growing institutions are subject to 
They have to learn by the process 
they cannot avoid making mistakes. 
The domination of a clique in the Talks Section of the 
B.B.C. was a passing disorder. It should have been 
avoided. It might have been avoided if the Governors 
of the Corporation were younger, more in touch with 
public opinion and the feelings of those for whom they 
ater. They should never have allowed a few persons 
of small importance, possessing moderate ability, and 
holding views which might be aired without impropricty 
in some little literary journal, but which are entirely 
out of place in addresses to millions of men and women, 
to impose themselves upon the department of State 
entrusted to their care. While it is in the formative 
stage, as it will be for a long time to come, the Governors 
ought to govern. They should watch with close attention 
all that is being done. They should make it their business 
to know what is being said about the different items in 
the programmes for which they are ultimately responsible. 
They cannot be accounted blameless that a stage was 
reached at which a broadcaster was allowed to appraise 
the books of his wife, and at which people were recom- 
mended to read works of authors whose sex obsessions 
can only be explained as pathological. 

Whether it will be necessary to keep up the prohibition 
of references to living writers and current plays we need 
not consider too anxiously at present. Certainly a 
weekly talk about books .and drama of the hour is of 
interest to a great many people. But such talks must 
be very carefully considered. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton is 
afraid that a “middle course’ must lend to dullness. 
There is’a danger of it. Mr. Alfred Noyes complains 
that certain authors are chosen and the others left. 
That is inevitable if critics are to give their individual 
Views, which is the only endurable method, if criticism 
is to be indulged in. Many hold strongly that it should 
not be. These people would like to hear news of 
books and the theatre as we have news of politics and 
football. That would be a possible “turn,” though 


“growing pains.” 
of trial and error ; 


not perhaps a very exciting one, except in just the right 
hands. What seems clear enough is that, if critics are 
employed, they should be changed very often and should 
be encouraged to take different sides; and that, while 
they should be allowed to recommend books or plays 
they should not “slate” any. The B.B.C.’s business 
is to bring to the notice of its public books that are worth 
reading, not books that are not. We have not yet 
fully realized the immense power of radio upon public 
opinion. It is manifestly unfair that a book or a play 
should be damaged by the slighting or the openly hostile 
words of a critic, possibly prejudiced, or suffering from 
indigestion (as critics commonly do), or even paying 
off some personal grudge. No suggestion is made that 
B.B.C. critics have been so influenced—in general their 
behaviour has been exemplary—but there can be no 
guarantee that they might not be. What fault there 
has been owes its birth to an amateurish desire to be 
ultra-modern and fearless and to épater les bourgeois. 

Part of the trouble which is now removed was due to 
the scarcity of regular comment on the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes by independent writers in the newspapers. 
The reason why more newspapers do not devote regular 
space in their news columns to radio is that the B.B.C. 
does not advertize, as theatres and book publishers do. 
But if the Press finds it profitable to print daily the 
programmes as news, surely it is plain that there are 
enough people interested to make worth while the publi- 
cation of comment upon the performances and discourses 
given. As things are, there is no body of opinion to 
guide the B.B.C. There is too little check upon vagaries, 
too little explanation of occasional failures due, maybe, 
to the vicissitudes of the moment or to the real diffi- 
culty of supplying “turns” both reasonably new and 
sulliciently attractive. It might be useful to broadtast 
every week a criticism of the programmes of the week 
before. Here again it would be necessary to change 
the critics frequently. If they were men and women 
who took broad views and who were eager to help towards 
improvement rather than to air their eccentricities or 
to show how clever they were, such a feature would be 
decidedly interesting and might be of real assistance to 
the B.B.C. 


Question 


Am I to live, as others live, 
Speaking and not being heard ? 
Am I to die, as others die, 

Loving and not being loved ? 

Am I to see with blinded eyes, 
Craving where even fools despise, 
Seeking a path to Paradise 

And finding none? Am [I to love, 
And, being not loved, depart, 
Making my end where others start, 
Knowing in my poor misguided heart 
I was a fool? Am [a fool? 


F. Lorrus Wieram. 
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The Week at Westminster 


MHE last week before the recess saw the House of 
[ Commons fulfilling its double function as a sounding 
jpard for a world-wide audience and as a forum for the 
jiscyssion of domestic affairs. Mr. Chamberlain made 
se of it as a sounding board for his first general analysis, 
ys Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the state of the 
yational finances. His main assertion in a pleasantly 
forcible and optimistic speech was that the balance of 
ihis year’s Budget was beyond question, and the balance 
of next year’s Budget even better assured. He made 
it clear that payments on account of Sinking Fund, 
wen though they might not quite reach the level 
estimated by Mr. Snowden in his second Budget this 
year, would certainly be substantial. So far as the 
withmetical balance of the Budget is concerned Mr. 
(hamberlain’s optimism was no doubt justified. But 
there is a psychological balance, also, the achievement of 
yhich marks the difference between a great Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and a Treasury clerk. There is no 
need for Mr. Chamberlain or for anyone else to emphasize 
this point until the spring; but the reaction of his 
audience to optimism was clearly governed by the 
knowledge that this psychological balance is still to 
sek. Tor example, tax after tax appears to have 
reached its limits of productivity, and the yield does 
not respond to an increase in the rate. The beer tax 
isthe most obvious example at the moment; but wide- 
gread difficulty is being felt by taxpayers in mecting the 
demands for income tax. Jt is not without significance 
that the numbers of the unemployed showed a small 
increase for the first time since the National Government 
took office at the very moment when the returns ought 
to have been beginning to reflect the stimulus of the 
Christmas trade. 


* * * 
Mr. Runciman used the same debate as a forum to 
restate the Government’s attitude towards duties on 


jon and steel. The occasion was critical, because the 
extreme protectionist section of the House was annoyed 
both at the delay in coming to a decision and at having 
to state the case for such duties during a general debate 
ona Socialist vote of gensure. There were strong rumours 
that the malcontents, thus deprived of a direct vote on 
their pet topic, would vote against the adjournment 
of the House. Mr. Runciman did not say anything 
very new or very conciliatory, and his success in obtaining 
an unchallenged adjournment was the more remarkable. 
The significance of this part of the debate should not be 
lost. The duties on iron and steel are taken by Mr. 
Amery and his satellites as a test case to point the contrast 
between their own policy and that of the Government. 
They want an immediate general tariff of 334 per cent. 
and manipulations of specific tariffs within that figure. 
The Government, at least until the next Budget, propose 
to work by specific and selective tariffs up to a much 
higher figure in individual cases but without any gencral 
tariff. Mr. Amery would probably agree that from the 
political standpoint the Government’s tariff policy is 
admirable, but he would certainly contend that from 
the economic standpoint the effect of their policy must be 
negligible, dilatory, and prejudicial to the reputation 
of the full-blooded tariff policy upon which he relies, 
The old fiseal controversy is therefore by no means dead ; 
though it takes a different form. 
* * * * 

The intervention of the Prime Minister in the same 
debate was particularly interesting to those who feared 
that a man upon whom so much depends was losing his 


grip upon the House. Mr. MacDonald was in much 
better heart than hitherto; and the assumption that 
the present Parliament would last four years, which was 
the main point of his speech, was clearly not whistling 
to keep up his courage but an expression of conviction 
resulting from his experience of his colleagues. He 
is feeling his seat as the rider of a Parliamentary dinosaur 
—a beast which, it will be remembered, combined extra- 
ordinary vitality with the limitation of intelligence to 
Joc? along its backbone, and which is a good working 
illustration of the present House of Commons. The 
‘ause of his good spirits on this occasion was not far 
to seek, for the Cabinet had just surmounted the awkward 
fence of the Land Values duties by the simple process of 
flattening it out. Lord Snowden was known to be 
clinging tenaciously to the valuation, though willing to 
postpone the tax. His position was really untenable, 
because the prospect of expenditure upon a valuation 
which would either not be used or only used when it 
was obsolete could serve no purpose whatever. The 
Cabinet was therefore compelled to suspend the whole 
scheme upon grounds of economy alone, and Lord 
Snowden was brought to sce that anything else would 
be pure pedantry. With great good sense he did not 
allow pique to push him into resignation, and remains 
to give the Government the benefit of his services at 
the forthcoming international conferences on debts and 
currency. 
* * * * 

The official Socialist attack on the Government, which 
was the text of this final debate, only showed how pro- 
foundly pink Socialism has lost faith in itself. There 
were only two incidents which aroused any feeling. 
The first was a ridiculous quarrel between the Maxtonites 
and the Lansburyites as to which should have the honour 
of moving a ridiculous amendment shortening the period 
of the recess. The second was the announcement of 
the suspension of work upon the new Cunarder being 
built on Clydebank. Of course this decision of the 
Cunard Company is a very serious blow to employment 
in the district, and it is this aspect of the matter which 
moved Mr. Kirkwood to appeal and protest. But the 
cynical observer may be permitted a smile at the thought 
that the main indignation of the Socialist Party was 
aroused by the suspension of work upon a vessel for the 
transport of millionaires ! 

aK * * * 

The House of Commons was undoubtedly wise to 
adjourn when it did. Legislation is already voluminous 
enough to make it certain that Ministers will have cnough 
to do in administration and members in explanation 
during the recess. Sir John Gilmour has his quota scheme 
for British and Dominion wheat to work out and his 
duties on horticultural produce to apply. Sir Henry 
Betterton and Sir E. Hilton Young have the adminis- 
tration of Unemployment Insurance to harmonize with 
the operation of the Poor Law. Mr. Runciman has 
his duties on manufactures to watch his tariff 
negotiations with other countries to pursue. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has the fruits of the Basle conference to mature, 
or, if there are no fruits, he has to grow others. Sir 
Samuel Hoare has to pursue the Government’s declared 
policy towards India, Every member of the Government 
has to make his contribution to the defence of the pound 
and the preparation of the next Budget. No Government 
has eyer done more in so short a time; no Government 
has ever had more still to do, 


and 
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Has America Touched Bottom ? 


[The writer of this article is an economist who has just 
returned from the United States.] 


(EXILE impression created upon an English visitor 
to New York to-day is very striking. Fresh from 
the difliculties and perplexities of the British situation, 
he is startled by the acuteness of the crisis in America. 
It is not that the visible aspect of New York has changed 
to any great degree. It is, of course, an essentially 
different city from the amazing dynamo that it was in 
the days of the boom; but, so far as traffic, the aspect 
of the people in the streets, the number of beggars, 
apple-sellers, and other visible signs go, New York did 
not seem to me so very different from what it was two 
years ago, just after the first great break. But as soon 
as one comes into contact with American business men 
and business women, or begins to study any business and 
economic statistics, one is immensely struck by how vastly 
the crisis has deepened in recent months. 

It is not that there are signs of social unrest; the 
workers seem more passive and less militant than at the 
beginning of the slump. It is that the business men, 
the leaders and the ‘“ non-commissioned officers” of 
the American economie system, seem to have lost faith 
in themselves. Everywhere one meets men and women 
who are utterly at a loss. The recent declines in Stock 
Market prices have been so outrageous, so utterly beyond 
anything which the Americans deemed possible, that 
explanation and consolation are hardly attempted any 
longer. When the United States Steel Common Stock 
went under 100 it seemed that the end of the world had 
come. All the superlatives were used up. What, 
therefore, remains to be said now that has gone under 
50? It is not exactly that the American middle-class 
has lost its courage. On the whole, the enormous 
losses that almost everybody has suffered, the complete 
transformation in economic status which so many have 
experienced, are being borne with real fortitude, courage 
and cheerfulness. But it is a passive kind of cheerfulness. 
No one seems to have any idea of what ought to be done. 
The old-fashioned economist, who does not believe that 
the American boom ushered in any new epoch or rendered 
obsolete any cconomic law, would say that what was 
preventing a revival in American industry was, in 
principle, one thing. It is the fact that American 
costs—costs of all sorts, cost of production, costs of 
distribution, and, above all, in New York, at any rate, 
costs of living, are all still, by ordinary standards, out- 
rageously high. Is it not possible that American revival 
is postponed, that the slump continues and deepens 
just because America has not yct seriously attempted to 
apply the unpleasant, drastic, and old-fashioned remedy 
of cutting costs? At the bottom of costs lie wages. All 
sorts of other items—above all, exorbitant rents in cities 
like New York—play a large part in American costs ; 
even in the case of rents, however, who can doubt that, 
when all allowance has been made for the undoubted 
monopoly values of Manhattan real estate, the enormous 
height of American building-trade wages is a factor 
preventing the reduction of rents ? But it is, of course, 
in the field of production itself that American high wages 
are principally keeping up costs. “But,” say the “ high- 
wage-theory”” apologists, though with diminished voice, 
“are not these high wages providing the only possible 
market for America’s mass-produced commodities ? ” 
Unfortunately, they forget that at least half of that 
market (to say nothing of the ten per cent. of American 
production which is exported) consists of the American 
farmer who is paid no wages at all. And is it not 


possible that the fact that the price of industrial products 


——— 


a) 


has continued relatively high when compared with the 
eatastrophically low price of agricultural products, js 
at the root of the great depression? Is it this great 
“ disproportion,” as the economists eall it—this tremen. 
dous gap between the price of what the farmer has to 
sell and what the farmer has to buy that is throwing the 
whole of American economy out of gear ? 

How can this be remedied ? Not, say the old 
fashioned economists, by any artificial attempt to bolster 
up the farmer’s position, to prop and peg agricultural 
prices by Farm Board relief, debenture plans, or any of 
the other schemes dear to the heart of Western senators, 
The only correct way to close the gap is to bring down 
industrial prices thirty or forty per cent. so that they 
get into true relation with agricultural prices again, 
But this can only be done by a drastie “ slashing ” of 
American wage rates; by admitting once and for al] 
that the “high wage theory” is bankrupt. For two 
years America has been unwilling to face this conclusion, 
and has sat watching the depression grow worse and 
worse with every month that has passed. It is not 
that American capitalists would find it impossible te 
reduce wages. Organized labour in the United States js 
notoriously weak. But they have been instinctively 
unwilling to shatter the theory which they have instilled 
into the whole American people—the theory that a new 
standard of life had been established. 

This autumn, however, a change has taken place, 
Many of the greatest corporations in America are faced 
with the glaring fact that they are losing money almost 
as fast as they were making it in the boom. Dividend 
payments are simply disappearing. Faeed with grim 
necessity, American business is turning at last towards 
wage reductions. The steel industry started off in 
September with a reduction of ten per cent. The rail- 
roads are now fighting for a similar cut. Many of the 
small, less organized firms in the lighter industries have 
already cut wages by a somewhat higher amount. I was 
informed, however, that the statisticians calculate that, 
even now, American wage rates have not come down on 
the average by more than five per cent. If this is indeed 
the case, the economist would say that it is a mere 
toying with the problem. A cut of thirty or forty per 
cent. at least is needed. It seems probable, however, 
that before this winter is out such a cut will be enforced 
over great ranges of American industry; and there is 
little doubt that Iabour will find no effective means of 
resisting it. What effect, however, this policy will have 
upon the psychology of the American worker is an 
interesting question. Following the imposition of such 
cuts, a general readjustment in every part of American 
costs of production and distribution will be necessary so 
that prices may really fall. 

In the meanwhile, however, two years have gone by 
and this great readjustment, without which, in the 
opinion of most economists, no revival is possible, has 
hardly been attempted. And, until it has been achieved, 
it seems possible that the depression will not only 
continue, but will intensify. Incredible as it seems to 
those who still think in teims of 1929 stock values, even 
the present level of stock prices is not necessarily the 
lowest that will be reached. When, in the New Year, it 
becomes clear that no dividend is to be paid on many 
of the leading stocks in the country, prices may crumble 
to still lower levels. After all, they are only now passing 
well below the pre-boom line. Hence, critical as the 
present situation is, it seems quite possible that America 
has not yet touehed bottom. Perhaps she will not do 
so until she has achieved a general overhaul of her whole 
economic life. OBSERVER, 
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The League and Manchuria 


By WitrraM Martin 
(Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve). 


WO facts impress themselves on anyone who studies 
1 the treatment of the Manchurian affair by the 
[League of Nations Council. The first is the importance 
of the question. On the eve of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, in which the security problem will play a part 
of the first importance, it was of vital importance for the 
League to demonstrate in the sphere of action that the 
provisions of the Covenant are not empty words, and 
that they can give real protection to a weak State 
exposed to open aggression. The importance of that 
js so great that it might have been expected that the 
Council would leave no stone unturned to achieve 
suceess. In fact, it has done nothing of the kind. That 
js the second fact which strikes the observer. It was 
on September 18th that the Japanese launched their 
troops into Chinese territory. After three months they 
are there still, and the League of Nations has taken no 
active step. That is the brutal fact. 

How is it to be explained? We have an official 
answer to that question. The League of Nations found 
itself confronted with a case of peculiar difficulty and of 
completely specialized character. Nowhere else in the 
world can you find a territory where four sovereignties 
are intermingled, where frontiers do not really separate 
peoples, where foreigners possess contractual rights over 
the territory of their neighbours, where they may 
maintain troops in a country which is not their own—- 
and so forth. All that is perfectly true, but it is not 
relevant because, as Lord Cecil observed, that is not the 
question laid before the League. A distinction must be 
drawn in this Manchurian affair between two com- 
pletely different things. The first is a conflict between 
China and Japan. The observations I have just made 
apply to this conflict on which, admittedly, it is extremely 
difficult to pass a reasoned judgement without detailed 
examination. The other is a conflict between the 
League of Nations and one of its members which has 
violated the Covenant. This conflict, on the other 
hand, is extremely simple. It has often been observed 
that the Covenant eould not be applied because it would 
be very difficult for the Council in case of a conflict to 
determine the aggressor. That, in fact, has not happened 
any more in the Manchurian case than in the Corfu 
affair, or the Graeco-Bulgarian conilict, or that which 
broke out between Bolivia and Paraguay. It has been 


‘clearly demonstrated that it is always easy for the 


Council to recognize the aggressor, because the aggressor 
in fact convicts himself. It is the State which has 
marched its troops out of its own territory, which refuses 
to recall them, which rejects arbitration. In this par- 
ticular case no single person has ever seriously questioned 
whether it was the Japanese er the Chinese who were 
the aggressors. The question gives its own answer. 
The curious thing is that it is the very clarity of the 
tase which has made it difficult. The Council finds it 


‘morally impossible to condemn the Chinese, for their 


juridical position is far too strong and their juridical 
rights in the special conflict we are discussing far too 
clear. On the other hand, for various reasons which I 
will discuss, the Council was unwilling to condemn 
Japan. It was, therefore, between two alternatives, both 
impossible ; one political, the other juridical, and it is 
still making vain attempts, after three months’ dis- 
cussion, to escape by some form of compromise. The 
question would have been perfectly simple if a clear 


distinction had been drawn between the conflict between 
Japan and the League and the conflict between Japanese 
and Chinese. But the Council let itself be entangled 
with an exhaustive and confused examination of the 
two affairs. That was what caused the difficulty. Out 
of a clear case they made an insoluble problem. They 
should have said to the Japanese: ‘“* Withdraw your 
troops ; then we will immediately examine your argu- 
ments.” Instead of that, they began with the arguments. 
How is this mistake in method to be explained? Only 
by the weakness of the Council; but that weakness in 
itself demands explanation in its turn. The Council is 
weak in its composition. Its President is tired, and 
overstrained. Out of its fourteen Members there are a 
good half-dozen who count for nothing, who never 
express an opinion, who have no political weight. And 
the misfortune is that they are precisely the Members 
who occupy the seats of the small nations, that is to 
say, the most disinterested nations, the nations which 
ought to play a principal part in an affair like this. 
The Great Powers, on the other hand, were paralysed 
by their own interests. You had there a classical case 
of a conflict between the particular interest and the 
general interest, and more precisely between public 
treaties and secret agreements. It appears that Great 
Britain and the United States at the time of the London 
Naval Conference promised Japan to leave her hands 
free in Manchuria in exchange for a reduction of her 
fleet. France, on her part, in order to protect Indo- 
China from Japanese immigration, appears to have 
advised the Japanese to turn their eyes towards Man- 
churia and to have assured them that no difficulties 
would have been made for them there. These secret 
agreements have no juridical validity. They are doubly 
null and void on two grounds. They are contrary to 
the League Covenant, and they have not been registered. 
Sut they tie the hands of the diplomats who concluded 
them. That is the explanation of the fact that, in the 
three countries principally concerned, a clear divergence 
has been manifest between the governmental policy and 
diplomacy. Lord Cecil, Monsieur Briand and Mr. 
Stimson have all three had to fight their officials, and it 
cannot be said that they have emerged victorious. That 
is one of the gravest factors in the whole affair, in view 
of the future. It proves that secret diplomacy is not 
dead, that its poison has not ceased its work, 

Another complication is due to the fact that the 
United States have great interests in Manchuria. The 
League of Nations could not dream of acting without 
the United States, because that would have made it 
too easy for Japan to resist the directions of the Council. 
The United States, too, saw that their interests lay in 
co-operation, and for the same reason. Unhappily, a 
fact well known already to all close observers was on 
this occasion disclosed to the public at large. It is that 
in the absence of permanent machinery of information 
and contact, the United States are badly informed on 
the course of events at Geneva, and not well provided 
with competent representatives to accredit to its meetings. 
The American representative in Paris had to be taught 
everything from the beginning, and a volume could 
be filled with anecdotes to which his ignorance gave 
rise. 

All these errors of method would have been of small 
importance if their effect had not been to extenuate a 
much graver weakness, fear of action. If the Council 
did not make the distinction I have indicated between 
the two conflicts, the reason is that it realized that in 
that event it would be obliged to apply sanctions, or at 
any rate the threat of sanctions, to Japan. 
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It is not truce to say that the League of Nations lacks 
means of action. It has many means at its disposal— 
the withdrawal of Ambassadors, or a wholesale sale of 
yens, with economic or actual military sanctions still 
available in the background. But Japan was dexterous 
enough to persuade the foreign Ambassadors that she 
would resist and defy any threat of sanctions. The 
statesmen saw the spectre of possible war shaping itself 
on the horizon, and they were so alarmed at it that they 
preferred anything to such a risk. The responsibility 
was great, but I believe they have in fact assumed a 
still greater responsibility-—-namely, the possible failure 
of the Disarmament Conferenee—and that they have 
allowed a precedent to be established which may one 
day result in war in Europe itself. 

That is why the Council's prudence seems to me in 
the last analysis the worst possible imprudence. 


The Story of San Michele 


By AxEn MUNTHE. 


[Dr. Avel Munthe, the author of “ The Story of San 
Michele,” sends us the following translation of the preface 
tu the forthcoming edition of his book, written in Italian 
and translated by himself for the ‘ Spectator.” Dr. 
Munthe writes: “* Amongst your readers are so many 


friends of Italy and friends of birds that I think this little 


paper may be of interest to them.” | 


A FTER long hesitation | have consented to an Italian 
4 translation of The Story of San Michele. 1 am 
under no illusions: [ami well aware I should have done 
better to be satisfied with the easy success the book has 
obtained in the language in which it was written, far 
from the land where the laurel blooms in the strong light 
of the Latin mentality. I am well aware that many 
things in this book will scem strange, others almost 
incomprehensible, to the average Italian reader. Al; 
these creatures of the north, without flesh and blood, 
which still live on in our legends and our dreams, the 
little Gnomes that watch over our nurseries, the Elves 
that dance among the sleeping flowers in our meadows, 
the Little People who bring food to the bears in their 
winter sleep, the Trolls that rove with giant stride 
through our forests, all have vanished from the Latin soil 
with the last echo of the flutes of Pan. The one survivor 
in the collapse of the invisible world is the Devil, safe 
under the protection of Holy Church as a reward for his 
collaboration in the salvage of so many struggling souls 
by means of his threat of Hell. With us, on the contrary, 
the Devil has almost disappeared—-a question, maybe, 
of temperature. 

I fear that even the animals who tell their joys and 
sorrows in this book will find it more difficult to make 
themselves understood in Halian than in English, their 
adopted tongue. The Church of Rome teaches her 
children the words of the angels’ song, but has forgotten 
to teach them those of the song of the birds, messengers 
these from heaven no less than the angels, with the same 
divine message. Yet it was the greatest saint this church 
has ever scen, who for the first time taught our barbarous 
world the meaning of that message, the lesson of love 
and pity towards all living creatures, our brothers and 
sisters in the air, in the woods and in the fields. 

A man can go and live and die in another country than 
that in which he was born, but his mentality remains 
the same. The French say “ L’homme ne nait pas 
oujours dans son pays”; but perhaps it would be 
better if such a man had not been born at all, A man 


eee nC 


| 


and his book are one, and the same thing for good and 
ill. The books that last are mostly autobiographical ; if 
not, their paternity is suspect. The man of Ulting 
Thule is an incorrigible idealist, a nebulous dreamer, 
voiceless poct who keeps hidden in his heart his un- 
written Hymn to the Sun. When, sooner or later, his 
eyes behold the Promised Land, he becomes a sentimen- 
talist and falls on his knees before the Beloved of hig 
dreams flower-crowned like Botticelli’s Primavera, ready 
to become her true knight for life, ready even to forgive 
her any little infidelity. 

The man of the South is a realist. The blood that 
runs in his veins is hotter, but his brain is cooler, than 
that of the Northerner. He is passionate, even violent, 
in love and hatred, but he is not an enthusiast. Heir by 
birth to so much splendour, no wonder he considers 
himself a great nobleman compared with us petty com. 
moners with our scanty patrimony of art and literature, 
Brought wp among such miracles of earth and heaven, 
no wonder he has ended in relying even too much on his 
patron saints, sure as the Neapolitan folk kneeling 
before the altar of San Gennaro that once more the 
miracle will be worked and once more the stagnant blood 
begin to boil in the sacred vase. And once more the 
miracle has been worked, a miracle to make all the saints 
turn pale with envy. The once torpid blood runs warm 
again in the heart of a whole nation Kneeling before 
the Ara <Augusti rescued from the ruins with a 
magnificent Roman gesture by the Great Magician. A 
fig for the miracle of San Gennaro ! 

Will it be granted me before T die to behold yet another 
miracle in this land of miracles? Will the day come 
when all the birds, fleeing terror-stricken every spring 
across Italy, can rest their weary wings a little while on 
this soil blessed by St. Francis before resuming their long 
flight to inaugurate summer in my northern home? 
Will the day come when amidst the fanfares and trumpet 
blast of the Inno della Giovinezza will also be heard the 
hells of Assisi and the trill of the skylark ? 


Passant Regardant 


The Trans-Siberian Express 
By Perer Fiemine, 
< aa Customs House at Niegoroloje, where you cross 

- the frontier between Poland and Russia, is a fine 
building. That is to say, it looks as if it will be a fine 
building when it is finished. In this it resembles most 
modern Russian architecture, which, even at its most 
out?é, relies more on Futurity than on Futurism. 

The luggage of passengers is examined in a hall, nobly 
proportioned and decorated at either end by large mural 
paintings in which the rather tubular devotees of Industry 
and Agriculture are going at it hammer and tongs, though 
in a confined space. On the four walls is written, in as 
many languages, “ Workers of the World, Unite !°’ The 
second line of this now very famous appea!—** You Have 
Nothing To Lose But Your Chains *—is omitted ; and 
rightly so, for the passenger would find it a most unre: 
liable estimate of his potential losses in that place. Any: 
one who starts out for Russia with the idea that. his 


chains are the only article liable to be confiscated is little 


better than an idiot. 

A bourgeois air of the romantic is still allowed to invest 
the Severni station, from which the Trans-Siberian 
Express leaves Moscow. In its braggart cupolas the 
passenger will probably be glad to rediscover colour aid 
inconsequence, after the compromise between re! het 
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jysterical Progress and wholly fatalistic squalor in the 
Yoscow streets. 

The Trans-Siberian Expresses I take to be of two 
yinds. The kind in which I travelled a short time ago ; 
ind the greatly superior kind in which everyone else has 
yavelled and which is, I believe, an experimental “* luxury 
train,” running once a week. In my train the food was 
nod when we started, bad (but never very bad) by the 
ime we were half-way to China, and throughout ridicu- 
ously expensive by any standards other than the peculiar 
ones of present-day Russia. The compartments, which 
hold two, are comfortable and unusually spacious, 
qving to the broad gauge. The only criticism possible of 
their appointments is that the lighting is so arranged 
that the only way to read in bed is to get out of bed and 
rad somewhere else. No doubt with the spread of 
jiteracy in Russia the force of this criticism will be more 
generally felt. 

Attached to my coach there were two conductors, or 
provodniks, as globe-trotters call them: both able and, 
up to a point, charming men. One was a Lett; the 
other, by virtue of his insatiable curiosity about English 
education, a hindrance. Both of them want to go to 
America, poor dears. 

It takes you just over a week to get from Moscow to the 
Manchurian frontier—after the second day, an eternity 
for all practical purposes save (curiously enough) those 
relating to Time. The passenger has the spin of the 
globe with him, and the only intellectual problem arising 
out of the journey is that of adjusting his normal modus 
rivendi—sufficiently dislocated already by the un- 
natural conditions of train life-to a state of affairs in 
which it is almost always an hour later than he supposes. 
In the closing stages a more than ordinary familiarity 
with the Theory of Relativity is required of him who 
would make with accuracy, and uphold with confidence, 
the distinction between a late breakfast and an early 
luncheon. 

If you are hungry for “sights” you might as well 
travel in the Tube as in the Trans-Siberian Express. 
The trained mind, or more probably the keen journalist, 
may be able to chart the progress of the Five Year 
Plan by his occasional glimpses of tall new chimneys, 
sullen rafts of logs, crawling or foundered tractors, and 
hortatory but indefinably démodés posters ; but for most 
f us there is little to read between these railway lines. 
As for places of historical interest, you pass through 
Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk), where they shot the 
Tsar, and Irkutsk, where they shot Kolchak, and some- 
times along the line there are the scrawny ghosts of 
barbed wire entanglements to remind you of that (pre- 
sumably) less happy phase of Russian history. The 
farms and villages are unlovely, but sometimes in the 
distance there is a church the colour of the white of a 
plover’s egg, and you wonder what it is used for now. 


‘ 


Silver birches are with vou all the way, and pines and 
firs for most of it: In September the birches change 
from gold to red as you overhaul the autumn. You see 
magpies and hawks and hoodie crows and perhaps a 
bunch of mallard hanging from a_ peasant’s muzzle- 
loader at a station in the marshes. In addition, you have 
the guide-book’s word for it that ** wide-browed wolves, 
benign lazy bears, and black-yellow furry tigers ” abound : 
and who but a pedant would wish to authenticate for 
himself such astonishingly discreet cpithets ? 


‘ 


The train never stops for long at a station, and always 
leaves it with a kind of furtive despatch of which the 
passenger would do well to beware. Not that there is 
much to tempt him from the platform. Usually the only 
exit is through the waiting-room and effectively blocked 


by varying but substantial sections of the agrarian 
population in a state of coma. Originally, no doubt, 
they came here with some idea of catching a train; but 
now they lie in large untidy piles, savouring all the 
depths of oblivion from a doze to death, and one can 
hardly pick one’s way through the pungent but merciful 
haze without committing the well-known secial error of 
grinding the faces of the poor. 

The country is best worth secing at its most typical. 
Most of it is flat and of a memorable flatness, dwarfing its 
tenants more finally and more overwhelmingly than 
mountains cah, or a desert. Between man and a moun- 
tain (or a desert) there is always a sense of challenge. 
One or other of them may score a spectacular victory over 
the other. Their relations may be disturbing, but they 
are stimulating. The flatness of the Siberian plains is 
something about which nothing can be done—a dead 
end in itself. Across those huge domesticated chequers 
the pawns jog their ponies cheerfully cnough between 
the endless ruts; but there is stale-mate in the air. 

The passenger should guard against agoraphobia and 
introspection. 


British Hotels of To-day 


By Sik Hexry Drxon Kinper, 

Chairman of the Country Committee of the British 
Hotels and Restaurants Association. 
y ierones was published in the Spectator, in August last, 
4 an article, over the pseudonym, “ Seadavay,” 
describing his experiences at hotels, in a certain but 
unnamed place in this country, and which, under the 
sarcastic heading, “* Why come to Great Britain?” he 
held up to your readers, and especially your foreign 
readers, aS a warning against what they might expect in 
hotels generally in this country. The only possible 
effect of such an article must be prejudicial, alike to the 
interests of our hotel industry and of our country. What 
possible satisfaction the writer could derive from that 
achievement I cannot conceive. 

No one has ever suggested, and I certainly do not sug- 
gest, that there are no hotels—even first-class hotels 
where improvements could not be effected. But I do 
assert, most positively, that this could also be said of the 
hotels of every country in the world. What I think is so 
unjustifiable is that one who meets with unfortunate 
experiences should not only foul his own, and our own, 
nest by publishing them to all the world, but should so 
present them as to lead a reader to suppose that they are 
typical of what one has to expect at English hotels in 
general. It is a common and very true saying that 
accidents happen even in the best regulated households, 
But if one goes to a small hotel in a country village, late 
at night on a Bank Holiday, and without previous notice, 
as “ Scadavay ” appears to have done on the occasion of 
which he wrote, he has no right to grumble at any expe- 
rience. The fact is that many people are unreasonable 
in their demands and far too exacting, and those who 
make the most fuss, are generally those who expect 
from hotels, treatment to which they are quite foreigners 
in their own homes. 

And how ridiculous some of these people make them- 
selves! For instance, there is, in your issue of November 
14th, a letter from one calling himself “ Traveller,’? who 
actually asks, where hotels are to be found in this country 
that have central heating, baths, and other such lik« 
amenities, and then proceeds to emphasize his opinion 
that the English hotel is inferior to the foreign. Curiously 
enough, immediately above his letter, you published one 
from a lady (who gave her name and address) which 
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gives him, in advance, the lie direct. Why, by the way, 
do not “ Traveller” and “ Seadavay” give us the 
benefit of knowing their names and addresses? I am 
not surprised they do not, but to me such unnecessary 
anonymity seems rather cowardly. “ Traveller’s ” state- 
ments, however, leave me cold, because he gives one 
no idea of the hotels of which complaint is made, and 
these anonymous outbursts generally turn out to 
be grossly exaggerated, and to refer to some quite 
second-rate, and unrepresentative, places. Such people 
do not stop to think what may be involved in installing 
hot and cold running water in all bedrooms ; nor why, if 
that is what they want, they should go to an hotel where 
it would not be reasonable to expect to find it. They are 
ignorant of, or blind to, the multifarious differences in the 
likes and dislikes of the hotel public, and do not reflect 
on the difficulty of pleasing everyone. There are, for 
instance, those who object to running water in bedrooms 
as being insanitary ; others insist on such a convenience ; 
others on coal. fires ; others on gas; and others, again, on 
electric stoves. ‘* Traveller ” appears to object to gas, 
because ** they cost many shillings in meters ”’—a state- 
ment that gives a profoundly false impression. In the 
majority of places it is, of all forms of fire, the most 
economical for guests, and many prefer it. 

However, “ Traveller” makes a suggestion—viz., that 
hotel keepers should “ come into line with the conditions 
that have prevailed on the Continent for years.” I beg 
him to tell us what the conditions are to which he refers, 
and, if he has considered the practicability and cost of 
doing as he suggests, to give us some idea of the results 
of his deliberations. The Hotels and Restaurants Asso- 
ciation would, I am sure, be only too pleased to examine 
them with him. The Association would be most 
grateful if travellers would communicate to them their 
experiences, and point out from time to time where 
Criticisms so offered, might be very 
they are merely 


the shoe pinches. 
helpful, but, published 
exasperating, and can neyer serve any useful purpose. 


broadcast, 


The fact which the public should be led to note is, not 
that there are so-called hotels in this country which 
are poorly furnished and badly kept, and in which inferior 
food is provided—these are to be found in abundance all 
the world over—but that there are plenty of excellent 
hotels, large and small, all over the country, and which, 
taking class for class, are as good in every way as any in 
any country, and, in many cases, much better. The 
Hotels and Restaurants Association of Great Britain has 
plenty of evidence of this from foreigners, 

It is easy enough to find fault. But why the Press 
should be so ready to publish these complaints it is 
difficult to understand. If the Press would close their 
columns to these personal grumbles, and, in season and 
out of season, use their great influence in a_ persistent 
endeavour to get hotels recognized, in the eye of the 
law, as a distinct industry, and not as on all-fours with 
the public house, and as part and parcel of the liquor 
trade, they would be doing really good work, not only 
for the hotel industry as a whole, but for the country 
itself, in whose interest its success is so essential. 

| Nore.—We much regret that anyone should think “‘ Scadavay’s”’ 
article was intended as a true picture of the hotels generally in this 
country. Had it so appeared to us at the time, we should not 
have published it, for, in our opinion, any such picture would be 
quite unjustifiable, and, in view of the great importance of the 
success of the hotel industry to the country, any such representation 
would obviously be very detrimental. At the same time, we do think 
there is room for improvement in many quarters, especially in the 
case of smaller hotels, and in the less-frequented parts of the country. 
There are, nevertheless, we agree, plenty of really good hotels, 
throughout Great Britain, which will compare favourably with any 
of like class that one usually finds abroad.—Eb. Spectator] 


et 


The Theatre 

“Fear”: A New Play in Three Acts by Edward Wilbraham 

Earl of Lathom. At the Little Theatre. ’ 
Tue problem of fear, like that of pride, to which it is Closely 
akin, has always exercised the wits of the dramatist, The 
emotion is one for which dramatic interpretation must, like 
the moral, rely more on implication than subjective presenta. 
tion. Contemporary psychoanalytic study has unfortunately 
surrounded the playwright with a web of theory, with which 
he is all too frequently preoccupied to the detriment of other 
aspects of his art. The late Lord Lathom, however, a votary 
of the more direct dramatic cult, was a writer whose work 
would have been bettered by a closer attention to psycho. 
logical detail. He presents to us a man, Tony Matthews, 
possessed by that peculiar form of cowardice which buries jtg 
ostrich-head in the sand of a bravery which is at best no more 
than bravado: he is confronted with the dilemma of the feay 
of being thought a coward and the fear of fear itself. In the 
face of his own inclinations and his wife’s entreaties, he takes a 
house, which he knows to be haunted, containing a room 
accredited by rumour, personified in this case by a garrulous 
caretaker, with the power of killing anyone who tries to spend 
the night there. This room so magnetises the twin poles of 
Tony’s apprehensions that, to justify himself to himself, he is 
forced to attempt to lay the ghost of tradition. His obsession 
fattens itself on his nerves, and, in addition, just before he 
enters the haunted room he is attacked by a more orthodox 
mania which drives him to the fronticr of insanity. The string 
of reason is stretched almost to breaking point and the imagi- 
nation plays savagely on its fretting strands. 

Once inside the room more accustomed miseries return to 
him. He tortures himself methodically with the barbed edge 
of memory. But his recollections are curiously definite and 
succinct. He gives a detailed exegesis of his fears tempered 
with metaphysical speculations concerning the existence of 
deity. At times he might be unfolding passages of an auto- 
biography to a dictaphone. The terrors of the haunted room 
are submerged as he chews the cud of his earlier afflictions, 
Then suddenly his attitude is transformed and we find him 
grovelling on the floor, beating the wall, and shrieking to his 
wife. With her entrance the key changes again and blasphemy 
is replaced by the Lord’s prayer, the symbol of a problematical 
conclusion, the ultimate overthrow or victory of reason. 

As Tony Matthews, Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry made the best 
of somewhat unsatisfactory material. His performance in the 
first two acts, with their quick modulations of mood, was more 
effective than in the final scene, where the dramatist’s failure 
makes the actor’s task a thankless one. The indeterminateness 
of the ending, with the equivocal introduction of the Lord’s 
prayer, gives the whole piece an air of bathos and is no more 
successful than the first draft of the play when, with Grand 
Guignol fiamboyance, Tony was made to die at his wife's 
entrance. 

The whole structure of the play rests on the part of Tony 
Matthews, but, in the first two acts, his part stands largely on 
that of his wife. As Mary Matthews, Miss Mary Glynne gave 
an exquisitely sustained and sympathetic piece of acting ; but, 
in so inter-related an affair as these first two acts, the critic’s 
appreciation must, like the players’ efforts, be complementary, 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Spectator,” DECEMBER 17TH, 1831. 
Tue METROPOLIS. 

Winter comes on, yet the aspect of London lacks the wonted 
cheerfulness of winter. There is much distress, we apprehend, amon 
all who buy and sell for a livelihood. Whoever has looked at th 
terrible lists of bankrupts with which the Gazette has been crowded 
for some weeks past, may form an estimate of its extent ; but these 
lists are meagre compared with the number of partial insolvencies 
and private compositions, of which none are cognizant but the 
creditors. Since the panic of 1825, we believe credit has not heen more 
shaken than it is at this present moment. 

One thousand nine hundred persons were summoned on Saturday 
to Hatton Garden, for non-payment of poor-rates, due at Michaelmas 
to St. Pancras parish. 

THe Fear or CHonera. 

An old lady, ordering some coals the other day of her coal. 
merchant, would not have them till she was assured they had 
been six months from Sunderland, 
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Country Life 


tun SucreT OF Heat. 

An eminent authority in Seotland, who was much interested 
in recent discussions in this place on “The Oslo Breakfast,” 
urges me to put forward a definite national scheme that 
would at once improve the health and physique of our people 
and revive agriculture. Now the Scottish investigations 
into the value of milk for children had the most striking 
yesults ever recorded in what may be called social dietetics. 
Over one thousand four hundred children were tested ; and 
the facts and the results, published at the time, stirred 
the interest of doctors, farmers, and social reformers all over 
the world. ‘They helped to encourage the Scandinavians to 
take definite action, of which the Oslo breakfast is, perhaps, 
one minor example. Briefly the children who were given 
a daily ration of milk showed an average increase of height 
of twenty-three per cent. odd and an average increase of 
weight of forty-five per cent. odd over those who did not have 
the extra milk. The milk appeared to have an astounding 
influence on physical development, independently of the 
rest of the diet, whether it was theoretically sufficient or not. 
Repetition of the experiment, carried out by expert workers 
under careful control, supported the first results. We may 
take it as proved, that the healthy growth of children depends 
yery largely on the amount of milk they drink. 

* * * * 
Tar Wore or THUR Farm. 

That is the first point. The second is that we consume 
in Britain less milk by a very large margin than any other 
people. To give one exact comparison. The Swedes drink 
a fraction under one and a half pints a head a day. We drink 
just a third of a pint. The result is that our physique, especi- 
ally among those who attend the elementary schools, is some 
thirty per cent. lower than it might be, than it should be, 
than it could be. We are dealing not with theory but with 
proved fact. ‘To ensure the health of its people is the chief 
duty of any state. Healthy children come first; but it is 
also of importance that this island is peculiarly well fitted for 
producing milk. It possesses the best milch cows and some 
of the best pastures in the world, and milk production is 
already the biggest and most important section of our hus- 
bandry. At present there is some over-production, at least 
insummer. If we drank nearly as much as the Scandinavians or 
Americans, there could be no over-production and agriculture 
would automatically flourish. The Ministries of Health and 
Agriculture and of Education should coincide in these ideals. 

* * * a 

Did ever social reformers have so good or so easy an oppor- 
tunity of doing immediate good wholesale? There are no 
difficulties in the way. If the State, hand in hand with the 
local education authorities, would provide, say, one half-pint 
per head per day to children of school age (making sure 
that the milk was Grade A and free from tuberculosis) we 
should produce a greatly improved national physique and, 
what is equally important, a much higher level of intelligence 
in the children, for the effect of the milk on brain was as remark- 
able as on growth. The duty and opportunity are so obvious 
that the whole world should envy our Ministries of Health 
and Education ; and the names of Hilton Young and Donald 
Maclean have a world-wide celebrity, as the two reformers who 
made Britain an Al nation! 

* * * * 

With them would be coupled the Minister of Agriculture. 
This extra consumption of milk would do more than increase 
the number of cows in Britain and add to the prosperity 
of the farmer, for even as things are the milk producer has 
paid his way, kept agriculture going and maintained the 
rates of employment. We should eliminate tuberculosis 
from the herds of this country. The demand in every school 
area for pure milk would automatically bring this about. 
The modern dairy farm may employ at least as many hands, 
even if it is chiefly grass, as the arable farm, The increase 
of cows would mean a very large increase in labourers, both 
male and female. Suppose we had a wise and benevolent 
dictator, it is a million to one that he would introduce this 
teform, Is democratic government necessarily withheld from 


benefiting the people? The question may fitly be put to 
the present triumvirate of ministers. 
* * * * 

What would such a scheme cost ? The figures have beer 
worked out very carefully. To provide half a pint of pure 
milk a day to children of school age would cost 15s. a head a 
year. The money would be an investment bringing immediate 
returns in the form of inereased prosperity on the land, as well 
as more vital dividends in the form of citizens more capable 
of pulling their weight in the affairs of national life, both 
physically and intellectually. We should become a uation 


of men of weight. 
a * 


GREEDY Birps. 

The appetite and digestion of birds have astonished 
many of us. Even that romantic bird, the woodcock, will 
consume its own weight of food within twenty-four hours ; 
and most birds, however light and airy, are quite the opposite 
in habit of Shelley’s chameleon, which fed solely on “ light 
and air.” But the species differ. I have often had experience 
of particular examples of the pigeon’s power of appetite, and 
therefore of digestion. In one case a crop was filled to the 
point of extension with hazel nuts in their shells; but all 
records would seem to be passed by pigeons shot recently 
in Sussex. The crop of one bird contained fifty-seven acorns 
and another thirty-three. The birds had swallowed some 
of the acorn cups as well as the nut itself. A student for a 
scientific diploma at Oxford announced recently that the 
special subject she had selected for her thesis was “ the 
digestion of the ostrich,” a subject to which experiences in 
South Africa had attracted her. The digestion of the wood 
pigeon seems to be as worthy of investigation, 

% * * * 
GoosEBERRY GREED. 

A curious little incident in natural history oceurred the 
other day in my garden. I had transplanted a gooseberry 
bush, moving it some fifty yards: that and no more. 
Within two days almost every bud was picked clean out 
by birds. The boughs showed white spots, and the ground 
was visibly green beneath them with the relics of the feast. 
I could see no sign of any other bush being attacked; and 
though a number of birds, including tits, finches, especially 
chaffinech and bullfinch and even sparrows, will on occasions 
attack buds of many sorts, with plum and gooseberry as 
the favourites, this is not the time of year as a rule when 
such an unhappy taste overcomes them. The season is 
open and food plentiful. The buds certainly did not harbour 
any grub. We have long noticed that the buds of certain 
plum trees quite close to the house are eaten freely, while 
other plums are quite immune. The gooseberry bush was 
transferred into this vulnerable circle. Such is the fact. 


What is the cause ? 
x % A 


THe BuryinGc Hast. 

Let that burning question—the morality of the grey or 
Carolina squirrel—give place for a week to observation of 
its normal habits. In one garden (in Wimbledon) these 
squirrels bury nuts industriously “all over the lawn and 
flower beds.” As a rule these are left for four or five days 
and then methodically unearthed and eaten. The animals 
seem, in the eyes of one constant observer, to remember only 
the general locality and to engage in a systematic inch-by- 
inch search, in which the final discovery of the exact spot 
is reached by smell. It is unfortunate— and here we approach 
morality—that they also discover bulbs. ‘That same gardener 
estimates the tulip bulbs devoured last spring to amount to 
two hundred. They had been freshly planted, and the same 
fate befell a quantity of grape hyacinths put in at the same 
time. Squirrels, both grey and brown, appear to have two 
distinct habits: one the burying of isolated nuts intended 
for consumption within the week, the other the accumulation 
of a great store (often in the hollow of a tree); and it is 
this reserve that so often remains a reserve, at any rate 
throughout an open winter when so omnivorous an animal 
an find plenty of current food. The store is neglected and 
perhaps forgotten. W. Beacuo Tuomas, 
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Lettets to 


[In view of the ‘ength of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.”’—Ed. SPECTATOR. | 


ARE THE B.B.C. TOO CAUTIOUS ? 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s argument receives some con- 
firmation from the recent resignation of an important B.B.C. 
official, Miss Hilda Matheson, the Director of the * Talks ” 
department. Unless Miss Matheson makes some public 
statement, the grounds of her resignation must, of course, 
remain conjectural, but since she has (under Sir John Reith) 
directed the policy of the department for the last five years 
and since a substantial change in that policy has been 
indicated, it is reasonable to assume that she resigns on a 
question of principle; she resigns because, in her opinion, 
as in Mr. Nicolson’s and my own, the B.B.C. has become too 
cautious. 

Many excellent people may welcome this policy of caution, 
as suitable to the times. I cannot believe that they will 
rejoice for long. The way out of our national difficulties lies 
through greater, not through less, freedom of expression and 
discussion, and it is for greater freedom that Miss Matheson 
and certain of her colleagues. stood. A timid B.B.C. is an 
appalling prospect, because, though timid, it will always be 
influential, and it will confirm thousands of us in our congenial 
habit of avoiding unwelcome truth.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Reform Club, SW. K. M. Forstir, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FEES 

[Vo the Editor of the Specrvror.| 
Sir,—-I have read with appreciation the Headmaster of Stowe’s 
article in your issue of December 12th: it should help to en- 
lighten those who are over-ready toattack the Public Schools for 
making no drastic and spectacular reduction in fees. A school 
of 500 which made an all-round reduction of £10 only per 
annum would stand self-convicted of having hitherto received 
«a total income of £5,000 more than was necessary for 
efficiency ; for even those parents who would regard a 
reduction of £10 as too paltry a concession would hesitate 
to suggest that economy at the price of efficiency was either 
reasonable or desirable. 

But it would be a pity if your readers were left with the 
impression that the more expensive schools were making no 
effort to meet the situation. In many cases funds are being 
formed, partly by adventurous finance, partly by voluntary 
surrender of part of their salary by the not overpaid staffs, 
with the intention of giving substantial help to those parents 
and prospective parents who are most seriously affected by 
the financial unrest. I suggest that it would be unwise for 
anyone to cancel his son’s entry for the school of his choice 
without first making enquiries whether any fund of this 
kind existed. At the same time there are doubtless means 
of effecting minor economies, and these are not being 
neglected ; but it would be unwise to assume that they can 
ever result in any noticeable reduction in the general scale 
of school fees.—I am, Sir, &c., P. Hucnu B. Lyon, 

School House, Rughy. 


[To the Editor of the Spucysror.| 
Sin,—-The Headmaster of Stowe is always interesting, and I 
think that he has stated the most that can be said for the expensive 
Public School. The other side of the case, however, is over- 
whelming, both from the individual and the national aspect. 

Most of the leading Public Schools were founded by charit- 
ably-minded men for the education of poor boys. What a 
terrible shock many of the founders would receive, if they 
were able to revisit the objects of their charity! I do not 
see how all the casuistry in the world can get round this 
central fact--a democratic system turned into a plutocratic 
system. 

Is it not true to say that the Public Schools have set the 
fashion in expense in education ? At least one of them has 
increased its fees by nearly 100 per cent. during the last twenty 
years, with the result that old boys can no longer send their 
sons there, Napoleon told us that we were a nation of shop- 


he Editor 
keepers. May it not be that the schools, with their expensiyg 


outlook on life, are justifying this gibe ? 

It is not for the parents to examine the accounts of the 
schoolmasters, but when we are told that schools, founded 
for poor scholars, and having cach incomes of anything from 
£80,000 to £300,000 a year, cannot exist if they have to reduce 
their fees, it is really treating the public as though they were 
unintelligent half-wits. 

The results upon the nation of a system of plutocratic 
education are serious in the extreme. For, not only does such 
an education set the paee, but it strangles before birth many 
thousands of the potentially best citizens of the Empire, 
Married officers, clergymen, civil servants, and other profes. 
sional men, who cannot afford children because of the high 
cost of education, do not write to The Times about it, they 
simply remain childless ; and the consequences to the nation 
are immeasurable. If the schoolmasters do not tackle the 
job themselves, the nation will do it in a thoroughly democratic 
way, and most of the Public Schools, while still having some 
boarders, will be also large day-schools with 25 per cent, of 
“free places. They would at least be nearer than they 
are at present to the declared object and trust of their kindly 
founders. Indeed, a National Government will probably do 
it in any case. For, in a democratic country a system of 
exclusive plutocratic cducation is a national danger.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Vows. 

[Vo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,— The Headmaster of Stowe has explained the position of the 
Public Schools in respect of the reduction of school fees with 
great lucidity. The agitation which has been stirred up in the 
Press on the subject is much to be deprecated ; the schools, 
as I know, have had the matter in hand since the financial 
crisis, and * economy * was an item on the Christmas agenda 
of the Headmasters’ Conference long before the popular 
Press took the matter up. 

Whether parents will continue to want a Publie School 
education for their boys will, I should say, be determined by 
the laws of supply and demand ; just now, while firms are 
marking time, there are few jobs for anybody, but as long 
as employers continue to value the label ‘* Public School 
boy * as much as they do at present, the schools will presum- 
ably exist if only in order to supply it, and parents will make 
the necessary arrangements, whether by putting aside a small 
amount of capital on each child’s birth or by taking advantage 
of one of the schemes which the insurance companies offer, 
The attitude seems to me to have been too freely taken up 
that the schools are an expensive luxury which _ parents 
subsidize in interests other than their own.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

S. Rapice, 

The Public Schools Careers Association. 


4 
THE CAUSE OF CANCER 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,-—It is difficult to find in Mr. Eilis Barker’s statemicuts, 
or in his methods of controversy, justification for his com- 
placency, or for his contempt for serious students of a subject 
in which he must confess himself an amateur. His letter in 
your last number so grossly mis-states the matters at issue 
that one’s first iinpulse is to decline further discussion. But 
the subject is so grave, and the general understanding of it so 
slight, that one cannot honourably allow personal distaste t) 
dissuade one from the attempt to protect the public from 
plausible fallacies, 

At the outset it is necessary to point out that Mr. Barker, 
as a layman, has had no particular opportunity of studying 
the cancer problem at first-hand, This in no way rules him 
out as a possible contributor of stimulating ideas or of 
clarifying questions, It should, however, preserve in him a 
modesty not apparent in his writings or in his expressed 
attitude to those who have devoted their lives to cancer 
research, His controversial methods are out of place in 
dealing with questions of this degree of importance. A 
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typical instanee is afforded by that part of his letter in which 
he throws doubt upon the reliability of certain American 
gatistics, and upon the honesty of those who refer to them. 
He writes : 

“Dr. Harry Roberts actually tries to disprove the Registrar- 
(eneral’s statistics by furnishing very different statistics of deaths 
fom cancer published by a private insurance company in America. 
__, These statistics are unobtainable by your readers. I myself 
donot possess them, and therefore cannot check them.” 


After this pious denunciation, would one believe that, in his 
recent book on Cancer: The Surgeon and the Researcher, Mr. 
Barker himself writes : 

“With regard to cancer, insurance companies Have no axes to 

grind and no theories to defend. They look at the cancer problem 
jga bus.uess problem, considering it without any scientific or statis- 
tical prejudice. The great American institution, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, issues, &c. ...” 
And when Mr. Barker says that he does not possess, and 
therefore cannot check, the statistics which I quoted, he 
forgets that it is he who, on page 362 of his Book on 
Cancer, recommends to the reader * Dr. F. L. Hoffman's 
excellent book, The Mortality from Cancer throughout the 
World,’ makes from it numerous quotations, and includes it 
jn his bibliographical index of authorities. In Dr. Hoffman’s 
“excellent > work—which, presumably, Mr. Barker still 
possesses—the figures I gave are to be found. 

So much for Mr. Barker’s methods. Now a word as to his 
facts. Naturally, no sane individual wishes to ‘ throw 
doubt ” upon the statistics “ published by the British Govern- 
ment.” ‘There is no need for Mr. Ellis Barker to emphasize 
his attachment to this country by such loyal indignation. It 
is Mr. Barker's use of those statistics that is open to question. 
He should disabuse his mind of the idea that there is among 
scientists and physicians a conspiracy of ignorance and vested 
interests, having for its object the suppression of that know- 
ledge as to the cause of cancer and the means for its pre- 
yention which Mr. Barker has, onee and for all, discovered and 
proclaimed. He can rest assured that there are, both within 
and without the medical profession, many thousands at least 
as anxious as himself to learn the seeret of cancer, and to dis- 
cover the means whereby it may be mastered. They have 
examined Mr. Barker’s arguments, and, to their regret, have 
found them unconvincing. No one disputes that the figures 
given in the Registrar-General’s report are provocative of 
speculation ; but they need to be considered in detail and as 
awhole. In his letter, Mr. Barker twice reiterates the fact that 
the cancer death-rate in the three-year period, 1910-12 
(twenty years ago, by the way) was three times as high among 
barmen, merchant seamen and butchers as among agricultural 
labourers and clergymen. ‘The contrast is certainly striking, 
and calls for analysis; but the common factors in the lives 
of barmen, butchers and seamen which are absent from the 
lives of clergymen and farm labourers are not at once obvious. 
Presumably, the answer is to be found in the statement made 
by Mr. Barker in his book on Cancer, that that disease “* is due 
to chronic poisoning and to vitamin starvation.” I suppose 
that the butcher suffers from chronic poisoning, and the 
sailors from vitamin starvation. 

So far, so good. But—confining ourselves to the statistics 
of the Registrar-General’s report—why is the comparative 
cancer mortality figure for curriers nearly three times that for 
“tallow, soap and glue manufacturers ” ; and why is that for 
costermongers three times that for tobacco manufacturers 
and more than twice that for tobacconists ? Why is that for 
greengrocers higher than that for grocers, and that for 
musicians and music-masters double that for coal-miners and 
for bankers? Why is that for ordinary railway labourers 
more than double that for plate-layers and gaugers; and 
that for slaters and tilers some sixty per cent. higher than 
that for bricklayers ? Why, again, is the figure for brass and 
bronze-workers so much higher than that for butchers, hotel 
servants or publicans ? And why should architects have a 
fifty per cent. higher cancer mortality-rate than furniture 
dealers ; whilst lithographers and coke-burners have a more 
satisfactory position in the list even than clergymen, farm 
labourers, barristers and bookbinders ? Surely the suggestion 
is that the extrinsic causative factors take more than one 
material form. Alcohol, syphilis, certain crude tar con- 
stituents and a number of other individual * irritants,” have 





already been convicted on apparently overwhelming evidence. 
Various dietetic errors may ultimately prove to have aetio- 
logical significance. But neither laboratory research nor 
statistical analysis has, in the opinion of those unprejudiced 
persons best qualified to form an opinion, as yet succeeded 
in bringing home responsibility to meat-eating or to vege- 
tarianism, to rich living or to poor living, to raw foods or to 
cooked foods, to excess or to deficiency of vitamins. Inci- 
dentally, it may be remarked that, among primitive races, 
whatever may be the value of their cancer statistics, is often 
found far greater vitamin lack than exists among the inhabi- 
tants of these islands in 1931. All these things, coupled with 
the fact that the greatly improved dietetic habits of our 
people during recent decades have been accompanied by no 
improvement in the cancer figures, should make us hesitate 
to jump to such plausible conclusions, or to accept such easy 
explanations as those which Mr. Barker so enthusiastically 
advances and so arrogantly states. Open-minded humility 
will take us further than contemptuous complacency.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Harry Roperts. 
Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Sprectrator.] 
Sir,—All that I have read about Cancer in the Spectator is 
most alarming. May I say that I am sixty-eight years of age 
and come from an agricultural stock, and that the progeny 
of my grandparentage and parents has been very much 
anti-birth control? We are legion and yet never a case of 
cancer. I asked a well-known doctor who has 2,000 patients 
on his books how many cancer patients he had, and he said 
only one. The doctor in question, Mr. J. Ellis Barker, and 
your correspondent all live on the Northern Heights of 
Finchley. The medical man referred to can make the same 
claims as regards his family.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grafton Galleries, W.1. W. E. Ifuncoms. 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sir,—The problem of the moment is not what should the 
Christian do in the next war, but what can he do to-day to 
sow the seeds of universal peace. Perhaps he may gain hope 
if he realizes that ‘‘ God is the Creator and Preserver of all 
mankind.” ; that He has created the nations ; that the nations 
are made up of families; that the families are made up of 
individuals ; that in the long last the attitude of the individual 
towards those with whom he is brought into contact carries 
the germs of peace or war between nations. 

Our chief business does not lie with the League of Nations, 
but with ourselves. If we as individuals treat all we touch 
with reverence and forbearance, and offer to them proper 
service then we must increase the number of human beings 
who strive for peace. ‘This in time must create a public 
opinion that prefers peace to war. This seems to be a long 
way round. But it is the shortest way home for each indi- 
vidual becomes a peace-germ. It is harder to work for peace 
than for war. But “‘ ideas generate facts,” and it can be done 
if only we can get the individual to think rightly of all mankind. 
Mazzini who died in 1872 taught men all this.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Monksilver Rectory, BerNnarD M,. Hancock. 

Taunton, Somerset. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—A hit, a very palpable hit, to Mr. Cowell; the mora! 
being— Don’t add an unconsidered P.S, at the last moment. 
Nevertheless, the argument as corrected retains a substantial 
element of force, though not its conclusive character.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. D. INNEs. 
Uplyme. 


[To the Editor of the Svecraron.] 
Srr,— There is no nobler character in all the long and chequered 
history of mankind than that of the Christian soldier: and 
there have been few Christian enterprises inspired by loftier 
or holier ideals than the wars of the Crusades. Those who 
question the right and duty of a Christian to serve in his 
country’s wars might ask themselves what is the duty of a 
Christian policeman in the presence of an armed and violent 
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criminal. I leave it to others to enquire what despicable 
superstition can infect the soul of a-man who is willing to 
enjoy the comforts and advantages of civilization—protected 
by a soldier in jeopardy of his life; yet is not only unwilling 
to share the dangers and hardships of the campaign, but 
actually reproaches the defender who stands between him 
and destruction ? And one word more. Politicians make 
war. Jealous nations make war. Covetous traders make 
war. Soldiers make peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PD. R. Forurerincuam. 
The Vicarage, Charing. Kent. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrsaron. | 
Sir.—The supreme test for any ‘‘ conscientious objector ” 
is this: is he willing to watch his wife ravished or murdered, 
or his children tortured before his eyes, without doing anything 
to save them 7 

If not, then his position is logically and morally untenable 
because he is taking refuge behind others who, by doing 
what he refuses to do himself, are protecting his wife and 
children for him. 

Questions of- whether the war is offensive or defensive, 
right or wrong, do not seem therefore to make any difference, 
Ail a man can do, to be consistent, is either to be willing to 
fight so long as his country is at war, or else be content to 
watch those dear to him suffer all those barbarities of which 
invading armies are capable.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hoc Bincuan. 

The Queen's College, Oxford. 


*A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS ” 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sin,-—-This article is most interesting, being of a practic: 
nature, but it seems strange that the writer should have made 
no reference to “ The World Conference on Faith and Order,” 
which has for its object ** Unity in Christendom,” pretty much 
the same as your contributor suggests. Preparations were 
begun as long ago as 1910, but the War interfered with 
holding the Conference and it did not take place until 1927 
at Lausanne, and is to be continued some time. 

The present writer had the temerity to suggest to the 
Secretariat that those representing the various churches 
should be invited to leave their own standards at home, 
come with an open mind but with a determination to 
discuss only The Master’s, and decide how to continue 
His Mission, viz., preach the gospel of good tidings and 
prove its truth by works as He did and commanded 
His followers to do the same; otherwise the conference 
would simply develop into an academic discussion of their 
hundred and one good standards and no good purpose 
would be served. That is all that happened, and the next 
meeting is postponed sine die. 

Your contributor has most appropriately suggested 
Jerusalem as a meeting place for those really concerned 
about the Christian religion to form a * League,” for it would 
bring home most forcibly to those who attended what the 
Mission of Christ really was and what a Christian is expected 
to be, to follow in His footsteps. 

Since the wandering of the ministry towards the end of 
the third century many substitutes for His standard have 
been put forward and failed, as the many complaints we hear 
testify—empty churches, the failure of the Church, &e. 
It shows there is something wrong, and not until all the 
churches are quite empty will the ministry examine and find 
out why they are, for the Mission of Christ and His early 
followers was of a most beneficial nature in the first two 
and a half centuries, but the world crept in and the services 
became spectacular and emotional. Sentiment, however, is 
not going to save the world, but knowledge which needs 
seeking, whether physical or spiritual; it will not come 
of itself. 

It will-be most interesting to see your contributor'’s sug- 
gestion taken up, more so if those who take part decide to 
follow the Master, the Founder of Christianity and Saviour 
of the World in His way, and not their own.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Falcon Court, E.C. 4, Treurn, 


———______ 


——s 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Miss Frances Pitt solves the problem of the Christian 
Conscience in its relation to field sports by saying nothing 
whatever with which conscience has any concern. Her one 
point seems to be that hunted creatures owe their preservation 
to field sports, and as their lives are happy and their deaths 
not very painful, field sports should be continued. 

One hopes the hunted animals feel a proper sense of 
gratitude to their saviours, the sportsmen! But may one 
remark that even if they are utterly exterminated through a 
cessation of field sports, the Christian Conscience need not 
be troubled thereby in the very slightest. 

May I crave a few of your valuable lines to reveat the 
creed of certain people whose objection to field sports is 
on moral (as opposed to sentimental) grounds ? 

() We believe in a Deity who shapes the destiny of every living 
thing from the amoeba to the philosopher, who marks the sparrow’y 
fall, and who permits none to suffer wrong. 

(2) We believe that man has free will to do evil even if he cay 
suffer none. 

(3) If he uses his free will to cause unnecessary suffering to other 
creatures he does wrong. 

(4) We believe that field sports do cause a certain amount of 
suffering, and that, as their primary object is the pleasure of tho 
hunter, they are unnecessary and wrong. 

We do not concern ourselves overmuch with the sufferings of 
the hunted. Indeed, with our conception of the Deity it 
may be for the ultimate welfare of the fox to be torn to pieces 
by dogs. But for man deliberately to bring this about for 
amusement may be a very serious thing for his own soul.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. J. TEAWEs, 

Upwell, Wisbech. 
|To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.]| 
Sir,—People, who are so humane regarding the slaughter of 
animals, make the mistake of endowing them with human 
sensitiveness. When a human being suffers a severe wound 
he does not suffer immediate physical pain. The horror is 
caused by the visualization of death or disablement. I do not 
believe that an animal has this power of imagination. It has 
been argued that bullocks and pigs taken to slaughter show 
evidence of terror, Anyone who has had to deal with 
animals knows that a bullock may show just as much terror 
when driven into an unfamiliar shed, and a pig will squeal 
‘blue murder” if it is lifted into a cart. Real kindness to 
animals is in the avoidance of starving or maltreating them, 
As regards blood-sports—a perusal of the reports of fox- 
hunting published in The Times showed that out of some 
twenty meets there were on one day two kills only. Nine 
chances to one for the fox !—I am, Sir, &e., 
Recp. E. G. Woopman. 
45 Thrale Road, Streatham, SW. 16. 


FREE TRADE v. PROTECTION 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—Mr. Alan Dore in your issue of 5th inst., in no way dis- 
proves my statements. In the first place he contradicts the 
fact that there is a very large trade using steel sheets and 
plates as raw materials, by comparing the imports with the 
materials used for half a dozen other trades and then says it is 
only five per cent. He might just as well compare it with the 
population, then it could be very considerably less. Then he 
tries to ridicule my denial that steel is being shipped over here 
at twenty-five per cent. under cost price by quoting figures 
which he says after * careful investigation,” and then, “ are 
estimated”; and finally to the * best of his belief,’ tinplate 
bars are. being sold at £1 per ton under cost ef production. 
All such vague talk leads nowhere and proves nothing, 

The one positive declaration he makes, namely that the 
560.000 tons of tinplate bars imported into South Wales in 
1930 were sold at £3 5s. per ton delivered works, I challenge 
as pure romance. This is a market I follow closely, and from 
January to June, 1980, the current quotations for tinplate 
bars were £4 13s. to £4 15s. per ton f.o.b. Antwerp, and the 
cost of freight and delivery to works is 15s. to 16s. per ton more. 
His long paragraph as to what his company does is no refuta- 
tion of my statement that the sole purpose of protecting any 
industry is to enable that industry to get higher prices from 
the Home Consumer; and I gave an instance from personal 
experience which he judiciously ignored. 
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In my letter I quoted what Sir Peter Rylands said at a 
dinner, namely, that owing to our great disabilities in the way 
of excessive prohibitive transport rates and high cost of social 
grvice, it was impossible for us to compete with countries not 
go handicapped. And I added that the statement carried its 
own remedy, namely for the Government to give our industries 
certain modification of taxation and transport rates, the same 
ys Continental Governments do. 

Your correspondent, however, in order to drag in his tit-bit 
about doles, just says what is not true, that is, that I did not 
suggest any remedy for the relief of those industries. I sug- 
gested the most natural remedy ; but protection says no, now 
we have got competitive supplies out of the way, we can make 
our own prices.—I am, Sir, &e., James H. WEAGER. 

1 Leadenhall Sireet, London, E.C. 3. 


THE FESTIVE BOARD 

[Fo the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—While I appreciate the honour of my miscellany of 
the Table, The Festive Board, being included with such worthies 
as Mr. H. Warner Allen and Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss, 
may I be permitted to register an objection to Mr. P. Morton 
Shand’s comment in the Spectator of December 5th, that I 
did not make “a very representative selection from modern 
jiterature *° ? 

If Mr. Shand read my preface he must have overlooked 
my mention of dining in modern literature: ‘ Among our 
moderns, the list begins to dwindle sadly. To some contem- 
porary authors the bare mention of food would seem to be 
taboo. . .” thereafter noting some of the exceptions, Ches- 
terton, Belloc, EK. V. Lucas, Galsworthy, e¢ al. It is a fact 
which Mr. Shand seems to have lost sight of, in his own praise- 
worthy enthusiasms of bonne chére, that writers of our age, 
apart from a handful or two, have none of that gusto for the 
pleasures of the table which is one of the many delights to the 
reader of Thackeray, Peacock, Surtees, and others of the past 
Perhaps food and Freud do not go down well together. 

And while in this argumentative mood, I might also protest 
against Mr. Shand’s dismissing Mr. Guy Innes’ verses on Falstaff 
and sherris-sack as ‘ would-be-comic doggerel.””, Mr. Innes, an 
Australian newspaper correspondent of repute in London, 
whose ability as versifier and bon vivant has been recognized 
in many Spectator competitions, surely merits better treatment 
at the hands of Mr. Shand or any other reviewer. Nor is 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s passage on the Daiquiri cocktail 
(from his lovely San Cristobal de la Habana) in any sense a 
“gratuitous puff of Ron Bacardi,’ but graceful prose eulogiz- 
ing a fine concoction. 

I am, indeed, sorry that my dinner, the menu of which I 
tried to prepare with all catholicity of taste, seems to have 
disagreed with your reviewer. Still, you know, what is one 
man’s meat—I am, Sir, &e., Tucurston Macauitrey. 

80 Church Street; Chelsea, S.W.3. 


NERVE CONTROL IN EAST AND WEST 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—It may interest Major Yeats Brown to know something 
about other ways of practising yoga than the particular form 
to which he alludes in his article. 
Though the “seat” is the usual form, the lying-down 
posture is practised in South India. Here, you lie down at 


full length, face downwards. Joining your heels close 
together, you plant your two big toes on the ground. ‘The 


palms of your hands should lie firm and your fingers out- 
stretched. No limbs of your body other than your two hands 
and the two toes should touch buma devi (mother earth). 

The head must be thrown back and the lips closed. Then 
comes the most difficult stage of all. You manipulate your 
lungs and eyes, breathing, sight and concentration. A 
slightly modified form is the joining of the hands in an attitude 
of prayer. The bridge of the nose should rest between the 
two index-fingers and the two turned-up thumbs tucked under 
the chin, . 

Considerations of space forbid me to state the equivalent 
posture for women, the five other forms, the mantrams, &c.-— 
bam, Sir, &c., M. Deva, M.A, 

Melbourne Hall, Edinburgh. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SQUATTER 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 

Sir,—As a dweller in the now rapidly changing South, but 
born and bred in the heart of the industrial- North, I read 
with deep interest Mr. Williams-Ellis’ opportune article 
on “The Industrial Squatter.’ If the tragic failure of 
businesses built by private enterprise in the past can be 
made to deliver still beautiful parts of England from the 
sordidness which industrialization so frequently brings with 
it, then, even in their downfall, these businesses will still 
contribute to the good of the community. 

I know of a case in point—a cotton factory, spinning and 
doubling in the Northern Midlands, which has just collapsed 
after sixty-five years of success under private ownership 
until the crisis brought about by modera conditions. The 
workers live in well-built cottages in lovely surroundings ; 
there is all that could be desired for the social services-~ 
parish hall, men’s institute, &e. But, most valuable of all, 
there is that fine morale among the workers due to a sound 
understanding between “* master and men broken through 
No time shot be lost if this 
degeneration and preserved 


two, even three, generations. 
morale 
for the good of the community. 

No doubt other such examples are known to other of your 
Can you, Sir, tell us whether any link is in existence 
How can owners 


is to be saved from 


readers. 
for bringing buyer and seller together ? 
of excellent buildings in good positions get into contact with 
the “hundreds of foreign concerns now seeking sites,” or, 
better still, with industria! leaders of our own race looking 
for suitable localities for their enterprise ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Weald Edge, Horcham Road, Sussex. Lucy Rosinson, 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE RAILWAYS 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sirn,—You ask—Does the Post Ojlice, even on its telephone 


side, cut so poor a figure beside, for example, the privately- 
owned railways? I answer—Yes—and would venture to 
point out that the railways are nearly as much controlled 
by the Government as the Post Office—wages, hours of work, 
fares, goods rates. 

But there is one important difference; the P.M.G. has 
a statutory monopoly of letter-carrying, which he enforces 
rigorously, whereas the railways are exposed to the com- 
petition of anyone who can buy a second-hand motor vehicle 
and get a licence. The railways pay for their permanent 
way; the motor-owner has his permanent way (the roads) 
provided for him by the ratepayers, of whom the biggest 
payer is the railway.—I am, Sir, &ce., J. E. ALLEN. 

2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


RUSKIN AND THE UNEMPLOYED 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 
Srr,—In your article on * The Spectator and the Election” you 
say, “* We hope that a new principle of giving unemployment 
benefit will also be adopted ; the principle that all who apply 
for the ‘dole’ should be offered an opportunity of doing 
work of national value, and that the nation should have 
something to show for its expenditure.” Words so wise 
cannot be repeated too often. May I add to and emphasize 
them by the following words of John Ruskin on the same 
subject ? 

“ Having then, directed the studies of our youth so as to mako 
them practically serviceable men at the time of their entrance into 
life, that entrance should always be ready for them in cases where 
their private circumstances present no opK ning. There ought to be 
government establishments for every trade, in which all youths 
who desire it should be received as apprentices on their leaving 
school; and men thrown out of work received at all times. At these 
government manufactories the discipline should be strict, the 
wages steady, not varying at all in proportion to the demand for 
the article, but only in proportion to the price ot food: the com- 
modities produced being laid up in store to meet sudden demands 

. When there was a visible tendency to produce a glut of any 
commodity, that tendency should be checked by directing the 
youth at the government schools into other trades ; and the yearly 
surplus of commoditics should be the principal means of government 
provision for the poor.” 

It has been a common misunderstanding of Ruskin, to 
. . . . . wv - bs k 

suppose that this is a Socialist programme. That it is not so 

is shown by the words in italics. It is, instead, the simplg 
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recognition of a nation’s responsibility for those who by 
accident, or circumstance, or fault, are unable to take their 
right place as free men in the choice and the conduct of their 
own lives. We have, as yet, evolved no cleverer method of 
discharging this national duty than by spending a million 
pounds a week to keep people idle. The passages quoted are 
from A Joy for Ever. In Unto This Last he further says, 
“ Lastly, for the old and destitute, comfort and home should 
be provided; which provision, when misfortune had been 
by the working of such a sysiem sifted from guilt, would be 
honourable instead of disgraceful to the receiver.’”-—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epitn Horr Scort. 
Cressington. 
TITHE. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
Sir,—Tithe Distraint sales are producing most undesirable 
results—especially in East Anglia. Though on an average the 
present rate is quite justifiable, it is out of all proportion to 
landowners’ profits from the land. A solution of the problem 
might be found if Q.A.B. were empowered to deduct 5 per 
cent. from all payments by them to incumbents and others, 
and add the sarne to the present long term redemption fund. 
Then in a short time all the tithe would lapse and the capital 
value of the land be much increased. The reduction would 
be a serious matter for many incumbents, but not nearly so 
serious as the present prospect is for landowners and especially 
for those who farm their own land.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hardingham Rectory. STEPHEN C. WALLEY. 


WATER DIVINING 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 

Srr,—In the year 1885, I was Assistant Curate of Forest 
Row, Sussex, in which my kind friend Mr. Charles Bell, 
(afterwards Sir Charles Morrison Bell, Bart.) owned two 
estates—Yewhurst and Bramblehurst. He wished to sell 
Bramblehurst, and a purchaser was forthcoming who, however, 
made a stipulation that there should be a sufficient water 
supply. Mr. Bell spent a considerable sum of money in a 
fruitless endeavour to find water. At last he was advised 
to call to his aid a “ water diviner,” wrongly so-called. For 
£5 an abundant supply was found, and the estate was sold. 

It is possible that only a person with a magnetic tempera- 
ment can work the twig; but there are other preliminaries, 
for instance in Sussex at any rate, we have a plant known as 
* water-weed,” and almost invariably where this weed is 
found, water may be located. 

Fifty years ago, this so-called ‘“ water-divining ” was 
mentally tabulated among the “* black arts.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. P. Bacon PuItuies. 


‘ 


3 


[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Srr,—I came across a family of water diviners in Essex some 
years ago, but only the female members possessed the power. 
Even the little girl of six had it, though she lost it temporarily 
during an illness. 

Her father told me that he and his sons could have made 
money by it abroad, but they were entirely without the 
power, and the mother, who possessed it, refused to ‘ cross 
the water.”” She used an ordinary hair-pin when giving me a 
demonstration.—I am, Sir, &c., Epviru H. HEerBert. 

10, Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 


THE OLDEST LIVING CYCLIST 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrartor.] 
Sir,—Thirty-six veteran cyclists have taken the trouble to 
help in the inquiry which I made a week or two ago in regard 
to the oldest living cyclist still using a pedal bicycle. 

The oldest of the thirty-six is a remarkable Yorkshire woman 
who, at the age of ninety-five, continues to cycle her two miles 
a day; but, as her machine is a tricycle, she has to be ruled 
out from our immediate purpose. Of the others, nine are 
more than sixty years old and under seventy ; twenty are 
seventy or over and under eighty ; and five are eighty or more 
years old, amongst them Mr. Albert Arthur Cater, a Bristol 
evangelist, who will be eighty-nine next March. Mr. Cater is 
“runner-up ”’ to the oldest of the thirty-five, the Reverend 
Frederick Uastings, of Eastbourne, who, at the age of ninety- 


ns 


three, may safely be acclaimed as the oldest active cyclist in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Hastings is still able to preach twice each Sunday and 
it is to be noted by men now in their prime that he and the 
others have, so to speak, pedalled into old age. 

All of them will agree with Professor J. B. S. Haldane, the 
biologist, who writes that ‘ for the business man who has no 
time, nor, perhaps, inclination for exercise a short daily cycle 
ride is the ideal solution to this problem of keeping fit” ; ang 
when he adds that “ many of our ills of civilized life would be 
cured if the ‘ invalids ’ would take up cycling.” —I am, Sir, &, 

MEDIco, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Lapy WHEELER. 

In The Indian Mutiny in Perspective, page 99, Sir George 
MacMunn revives the legend that the unfortunate Lady 
Wheeler, of Cawnpore, was a Brahmin lady, and builds an 
elaborate theory about the massacre on this foundation. It 
is only due to her memory and to historical accuracy to 
point out that Lady Wheeler was an Englishwoman. Her 
maiden name was Frances Matilda Oliver, and she was the 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel T. S. Oliver, who married 
Frances Marsden at Cawnpore in 1810, and was killed before 
Kabul in 1841. Frances Oliver married Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Agra in the following March. See Bengal Past and Present, 
Vol. XXXIX, Part ii, p. 179.—H. G. RAWLINSON, The Deccan 
College, Poona. 





CANCER. 

Perhaps the reason primitive peoples are largely immune 
from cancer is that they do not live long enough to contract 
cancer, or any other old age disease.—JosEPH Banistea, 
11 Solent Road, Hampstead, N.W. 6. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

One hears so much about the impracticability of an English 
hospitals sweepstake because of its effect upon present sub- 
scribers that you may be interested in a letter which I have 
received from a subscriber to the East London Hospital for 
Children. This gentleman threatens to discontinue his 
subscription to my hospital unless hospitals in general take a 
decided action in favour of legalizing sweepstakes for the 
benefit of the English hospitals. This somewhat novel point 
of view is at least interesting as indicative of the growing 
impatience amongst habitual subscribers who realize that their 
continued efforts, unsupplemented by other and_ perhaps 
drastic means, cannot in these days suffice to keep going the 
present Voluntary Hospital System.—W. M. Wicox, 
Secretary, East London Hospital for Children, Shadwell, E. 1. 

STonr ALTARS. 

I should be much interested to know whether any of your 
correspondents can mention instances of Anglican churches 
in which the Holy Table or Altar is of stone. There is or was 
an altar of this kind in the parish church of Llangorwen, 
Cardiganshire, the incumbency of this parish having been 
held at one time, I believe, by one of the early leaders of the 
Oxford Movement. Iam doubtful whether the actual legality 
of stone altars in the English Church has been definitely 
decided, but they have almost completely disappeared since 
the Reformation.—G. S. Hewins, The Parsonage, Tallarn 
Green, Malpas. 


Poetry 
To Youth 


Bravty shall break 
her blossom, the gold 
stem of the trumpet 
be yours to hold. 


Young green 

shall reach from the dark, 
driving its way 

through a cramping bark, 


like the willow bud 
with its lanceolated 
thrust in the cause 
of a spring belated. 


Age shall surrender, 
Youth shall escape 
God the image 
and Man the ape! 
R. E. Crowpy. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one sido of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can ba entered 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 


Tho nam? and address, or 

When a word limit is sob 
Prizes my be divided at tha 
The judgo reserves tho 


into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor. the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelops Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 36 (Set by “ Duacur.”) 
Aprize of £2 2s. is offered for a new and original Christ- 
mas Carol, in not more than 25 lines of verse. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, December 


Ast, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of January 2nd, 1932. 


Competition No. 37 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best entry of two 
suggestions for future competitions. Competitors should 
bear in mind that only a limited amount of space is 
available for the publication of winning entries and 
should devise their schemes accordingly. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, December 
Bth, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of January 9th, 1932. 


on 


The result of Competition No. 35 will appear in our 


next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 7 


A prizE of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The seventh 
of these competitions closes on Monday, December 28th. 
Entries should be marked on the envelope “ Limerick 
No. 7.” 

The result of the fifth of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of ‘Competition No. 34 


(Report AND AWARD BY “ DUGLI.”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a list of the six living persons 
whom you would most like to welcome at your Christmas 
dinner. The prize was to be awarded, as far as possible, in 
accordance with the general vote of the competition. 

This very popular competition revealed a great variety of 
wished-for guests, ranging from His Holiness the Pope to Miss 
Greta Garbo ; from Mr. Seala (why, unless in the hope of a 
return invitation to the ‘ Sign of the Sweepstake,’ Soho?) to 
the writer of the “third leaders” in The Times. 

The general verdict of the public is, however, unmis- 
takeable. The Prime Minister and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw tie 
at the top of the list, followed closely by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. Mr. Charlie Chaplin comes next, at a certain dis- 
tance, with Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Gandhi equal, and 
only one vote behind him, The “ runners up ” are Sir James 
Barrie, the Dean of St. Paul's, Signor Mussolini, Mr. Noel 
Coward, H.R.H. the Duchess of York and Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, who are all within a close lap of the last three winners, 
In the large field the following are distinguished by a con- 
sidezable following: Mr, Winston Churchill, Lady Astor, Sir 
Harry Lauder and the Very Rev. “ Dick” Sheppard. 

No fewer than nine competitors have given four of the six 
Winning names in their lists. The prize is divided between 
the two who have nominated the four names at the top of the 
general list, while the following seven competitors are Highly 


N. Nevin, Rev. F. G. Baring, ‘‘ Avon,” Miss 
Stephen Raisin, D. N, 
G. Proud, 10 Avondale 
O. Wraith, Hill 


Commended : 
Margaret Pattison, E. A. Nevin, F. 
Dalglish. The prize-winners are: H. 
Road, Sparkhied, Birmingham; and F, 
Crest, Stenson Road, Derby. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 4 

The most popular subjects this week have been “* Will Mr. 
MacDonald stand firm?” (A Limerick line in itself !), dog 
racing at the Oval, and the Dean of Winchester’s article on 
betting and gambling. 

The prize of £1 Is. is awarded to Miss Pickworth, War 
Memorial Hospital, Hexham-on-Tyne, Northumberland, who 
sends the neatest of the comments on the second of these 
themes. 

The following competitors are 
L. R. H., Mrs. Deane, ‘* Nosnikrap,” W. Hill Reid (thank 
you—KEditor and_ staff, Spectator!), ‘* Halj,’ ‘* Kismet,” 
J. H., R. W. Brownlee, ** Grasshopper,” and Miss M. Rosa- 
mund 


Highly Commended : 


Taylor. 
THE WINNING LIMERICK. 
No (page 721). 
Though we grope in political fogs, 
And sink in industrial bogs, 
There’s one indication 
Of hope for the nation—- 
The Oval’s not gone to the dogs, 


Docs AT THE OVAL 


Some Highly Commended Entries :— 
Spectator, November 28th (page 729). 


An “ Outline,” a bookshelf defiler, 
To an ‘‘ Omnibus ” neighbour bragged, “‘ Pil—er—— 
Outweigh even you!” 
And the ’Bus answered, “ True— 
Td an Author; you had a Compiler.” 
Ha, 


Letrers TO THE Eprror. 


Dear Sir,—Just a line to explain 

‘Bout the food you provide for my brain, 
The Letters you print, 
Are like sauce, plus the mint, 

Kind regards to your staff, L remain, 


W. Hitz 


ELD. 
Spectator, (page 722). 


The Government opened its term 
With a Mandate containing the germ 
Of Protection. Perhaps 
This may cause its collapse. 
Will Mr. MacDonald stand firm ? 
L. R. H; 


Spectator (page 735). 


A man his godparents called ‘ Giles”? 
the printers re-christened as ‘‘ Miles” : 
a.“ Gor an’? 
may mean nothing to them, 
but Giles when called Miles finds it riles. 
J. He 





CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Tre Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of £10 103; 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on one side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February rst, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Competi- 
The result will be announced in our issue of March sth, 
The winning two entries will, 


tion.” 
No stories can be returned. 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spectator. 
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The Numinous 


The Holy and the Living God. By M. D. R. Willink, S.Th. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 


Religious Essays: a sequel to ‘‘ The Idea of the Holy.’’ 
By Rudolf Otto, translated by Brian Lunn. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is delightful to welcome from the pen of a woman theologian 
so distinguished a piece of work as Miss Willink’s The Holy 
and the Living God. Here is an exploration of the most 
daunting aspect of religious experience, informed by a 
remarkable power of interpretation, and conspicuously clear 
of the supposed ‘feminine reactions” to religion. Miss 
Willink’s title at once and inevitably challenges comparison 
with Professor Otto, whose new and important volume of 
essays arrives at an apt moment for comparison. Indeed 
by declaration her book in its present form owes him much ; 
and might be regarded as a special elaboration of one aspect 
of his theory of the “ numinous.” But as a matter of fact 
she tells us in her preface that the material for The Holy 
and the Living God was collected, and the first sketch of 
the work complete, six years before the epoch-making 
publication of Das Heilige ; and it must therefore be given on 
its merits an independent place in that general movement 
towards a reinstatement of the transcendental element of 
religion which is a dominant characteristic of recent 
theology. This revolt from the humanitarian and subjective 
aspects of Christianity, and reassertion of the overwhelming 
mystery and “ otherness’ of the Divine, is admittedly, in 
Barth’s phrase, a “theology of correction.” But no one 
ean read the two books which are the subject of this review 
without realizing that the correction was needed; or per- 
ceiving the value and power of those neglected elements 
which are now being brought back into the religious complex. 
The word ‘* Holy,” as Miss Willink observes, had “ become 
to us a sort of courtesy title with no particular content... 
we have rationalized the Holy out of our presentation of the 
Gospel, till we have lost its fiery urgency and cleansing 
power.” We fear the spiritual discomfort attendant on any 
realization of the living holiness of God, and the unspeakable 
contrast between the imperfect creature and the Perfect 
Absolute. We ignore the frequent reminders of religion 
that an easygoing familiarity with the Holy is not only 
fatuous, but may be dangerous too. And this rejection of 
“a vital element, not only of Christian experience, but of 
the very nature of things,” is paid for in the lack of grip, 
the ineffectiveness, which dogs the well-meaning efforts 
of modern Christianity. 

A re-discovery of the immense spiritual treasure of the 


Old Testament is a marked feature of current theology ; 
and here Miss Willink has a valuable contribution to make 
She has—if one may say so with respect—an apocalyptie 
mind, and an instinctive understanding of those deep experi- 
ences and intuitions which underlie the pictorial imagery of 
the Hebrew prophets. ‘The tremendous energy of the 
life of the Living God,” whose powerful Spirit works freely 
and irresistibly within His creation, intervening in history 
to cleanse or to save, and whose reaction to sin and evil 
is a purifying and destroying fire, is the substance of her 
vision of reality. Its sweep is wide enough to include the 
most searching experiences of the mystics, and the apparent 
working within history of a ‘ Special Providence.” There 
is, she thinks, a constant “ ‘ scavenging work’ of holiness, 
keeping the world clean by burning away that which jg 
unclean in man and society, possibly without their realizing 
what was going on.” And, on the other hand, the Holy 
Power does break in to protect or to rescue individuals, 
resolve crises, modify events. Nor does she shrink from 
the most concrete illustrations of this “* impact of Essential 
Life’ upon the human scene. 

Professor Otto’s new volume of essays elaborates that 
conception of the nature of religion which informs The Idea 
of the Holy; especially emphasizing the distinction between 
the religious and moralistic conceptions of “sin.” For 
Otto, religion as such is essentially supernatural. It is 
entirely orientated towards God “the wholly wondrous,” 
Hence “ sin,’ which deflects the self from its true direction 
to the Eternal, and saps the spiritual life, is something far 
more fundamental than moral faultiness. It is the obverse 
of the “holy,” not merely of the “ good.” Of four essays 
dealing with aspects of this subject, that on ‘ The Battle 
between Flesh and Spirit” is particularly important and 
striking. Among the others the most interesting and valuable 
are those which discuss the origin and character of the 
Eucharist, and give suggestions for its celebration. These 
suggestions, which include the outline of a very beautiful 
liturgical form based on historie models, are the results of 
Professor Otto’s own experiments in the Chapel of St. Jost 
at Marburg. They are specially designed to emphasize 
the “‘numinous fact” of the Sacrament. To be fairly 
judged, they must, of course, be compared, not with the 
Catholic or Orthodox rite, so highly charged with super- 
natural feeling ; but with those impoverished forms generally 
used in the reformed churches of the Continent, which fail 
to preserve the central meaning of this great feast of the 
congregatio christiana. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


A Prudent Pair 


Purefoy Letters. Edited by G. Eland. 2 vols. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 42s.) 
From the time of Edward I to the present day the Manor of 
Shalstone in Buckinghamshire has never changed hands by 
sale. The property has always remained in the same blood 
though it has not always descended in the direct line. The 
Purefoy family has a romantic background. The publication 
of their Letters, written between the years 1735 and 1753, 
bring this “ retired” line of squires for a moment into the 
limelight. The moment chosen is perhaps the least romantic 
in our history, and less romantic persons than the mother and 
son who wrote the letters could hardly be imagined. Henry 
Purefoy lived at home on his estates until he died at sixty-five 
leaving the old lady still alive. The two were inseparable 
companions. He found occupation in a little hunting, a little 
reading, some care of the parish poor, and a great deal of 
shopping—carried on by post. In the last amusement Mrs. 
Purefoy shared with an equal zest. They were not socially 
inclined, but of course they were acquainted with most of 
“The gentlemen of ffigure ” in the county, and knew every 


creature in the parish from the clergyman to the “ hogpoker.” 
But if they were not social still less were they clerical or 
clannish. ‘* Church ” entered little into their lives, though 
Henry seems to have given some thought to the appointment 
of a new vicar, firmly refusing a much recommended candidate 
us having a reputation for being too “* boisterous.” 


Very few of the letters copied into an industriously kept 
letter-book were written to relations, but we know all about 
Mrs. Purefoy’s quarrel with the family of her sister, Mrs. 
Porter. Ralph Porter is described as having been in youth a 
great favourite with his aunt, but he forfeited her esteem by 
reason of his * transcendant villainies.” He certainly was an 
out-and-out scamp. On one occasion he dressed up an old 
woman to personate his aunt in his efforts to exact money by 
fraud. True he was unsuccessful in his wickedness, and when 
last we hear of him the police are offering £40 reward for his 
apprehension. No thought of past affection for her nephew 
softens the heart of Mrs. Purefoy. She is very glad, she 
writes, that “ justice has overtook him ” and “ God blesse my 
eyesight I never wish to see any of the Porter’s family any 
more.” This resolve she carried out, as we see by a letter of 
condolence, written to her niece at the time of Mrs. Porter's 
death. She is sorry, she baldly states, that her sister is dead. 
Had she heard the news sooner she might have put on mourn- 
ing. She is, however, glad that her niece was not able to visit 
her and give the news, for since she received “ the barbarous 
usage from your Brother Ralf” she had made up her mind to 
leave all she died possessed of to her own son. This being so, 
it was obvious that any such visit would have been trouble 
in vain. 

The letters to shops prove both mother and son to be fond 
ofa bargain. They got ‘a good pennyworth ” out of most of 
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their transactions. Their trust in one another was complete, 
yeary often ordering his mother’s clothes and she as often 
writing for his. Either might complete business begun by the 

r. On one occasion Henry ordered a pair of ** half jack 
pots.” When they came they were too small ; he could not 
put them on though he soaped the insides of the legs to make 
them slip. His mother determines that the boots must be 
changed and writes to her London agent to get this done at 
gee. At the end of her letter occurs the following postscript : 
«Pray don’t let the shoe-maker offer to let the half-jack boots 
gut for my son wont submit to that.” Who would! 

A great deal of correspondence goes on about furniture and 
docks. Very beautiful “* museum pieces” are still preserved 
st Shalstone (their photographs adorn these pages). “A 
purple violet slob ” for a chimney piece caused many searchings 
ofheart, for it blistered when the fire burned extra hot, a fact 
which naturally cast doubts upon its being marble at all. 
The clocks gave a great deal of trouble. One is “a 
mean piece of work and will not perform.” Another 
“strikes twenty-one when it should strike ten and eleven” ; 
athird which should indicate the day of the month is always 
“a day too backwards.” Once the Purefoys ordered a Sedan 
chair; ‘a patched up, out of the way chair” it turned out. 
They had to pay eight guineas for it, evidently after some 
dispute, for the seller is told he can have the money “ if you 
have the conscience to take it.” 

Mrs. Purefoy is always in difficulties with her servants, 
gecially the maids. They got between £3 and £4 a year, and 
had to sign a paper to say that in case of their getting smallpox 
they would go away at once. Illegitimate children were a 
common cause of dismissal, but quite minor faults, such as 
king “ violent spirited ** were not overlooked. The law was 


Papers on Gold and the Price Level. By Sir Josiah Stamp. 
(King. 7s. 6d.) 
In this volume of reprinted articles and addresses three 
things are clear. First, Sir Josiah Stamp holds that in the world 
asitis to-day, Great Britain cannot have both a stable price level 
and stable foreign exchanges. The second is that, though it was 
generally thought necessary in 1925 to stabilize the pound on 
gold at $4.86, that step helped to bring this country to industrial 


stagnation. The third is that by 1925 Sir Josiah had 
come to recognize the dangers of that stabilization. He 


has repeatedly and with increasing conviction emphasized 
in public the importance for the economic system of general 
price fluctuations and the dangers of our currency policy. 
Misunderstood by ignorant men, he has been seofied at as an 
“agile theorist,” as ‘“ unpractical.” But he was right, and 
the ‘* practical’? men were wrong. The explanation that the 
“scarcity ’’ of gold is a main cause of depression has now become 
widely accepted, but it is doubtful if the implications of this 
for our immediate monetary problems are generally under- 
stood. Sir Josiah is no monetary fanatic, for he mentions 
tighteen causes of the present depression; nor does 
he think that monetary remedies alone would at present 
be efficacious, for ‘‘ the way into depression is not necessarily 
the way out.” But he is still of the opinion “ that of all the 
causes, gold distribution and the credit methods of different 
countries are more fundamental than the others, and turn 
many of the other * causes’ into ‘ symptoms.’ The trouble 
began with the return of the pound to pre-War parity in 
1925, thus depressing the price level, re-distributing wealth 
between debtors and creditors, and reducing the protitability 
of enterprise by increasing the real burden of fixed charges. 
Because inflation is a vice, men conclude that deflation is a 
Virtue ; whereas the truth is that monetary wisdom lies in 
neither, but in stability. An additional cause of our troubles, 
in Sir Josiah Stamp’s opinion, was that we went back to 
gold while our wage level was still 10 to 15 per cent. above 
that which would have been appropriate to pre-War parity. 
Wages, previously in a state of rapid readjustment, responded 
to the psychology of stabilization, and became frozen 10-15 
per cent. too high. Right through the prosperity which some 
countries enjoyed until 1929 Great Britain had a hard core of 
permanent unemployment due to her fixed charges and frozen 
wages being too high in proportion to deflated selling prices. 





called in to punish theft, even of ‘ strong beer,” though in 
one case Mr. Purefoy stopped the prosecution on payment of 
a guinea (the quantity of beer made away with was very 
large). Domestic service was not specialized as it is now. A 
coachman was supposed to be able to drive four horses, under- 
stand husbandry, and plough at a pinch. The footman must 
be able to ride any horse that he is told, and must therefore 
be “a small size of a man.” 

No ghosts seem to have haunted this old manor house, but 
one ghost story recollected by Mrs. Purefoy may interest 
psychic persons by reason of its singularity. Her son repeats 
it in gossiping to a friend : 

“As to old Colonell Wellsbourne Sill of Fulwell I know nothing 
of his pedigree but my mother informs mee that his wife was a 
Shuckborough and a very prudent woman, and having a numerous 
issue by him left a considerable summe of money in a Topping 
ffarmers hands at Mixbury, unknown to her husband, in order for 
him to give it her children as they should stand in need of it. But 
she herself died in Childbed and the ffarmer never gave the money 
to the children but abused his Trust and kept the money for 
himself; but according to the superstition of those times this 
Mrs. Sill was reported to walk and haunt the ffarmer, and her 
ghost set his cows on fighting so that hee had severall sets of cows 
gored and killed one another and at last was reduced to poverty.” 

Henry wrote at least part of his mother’s epitaph (although 
he predeceased her). The short summary of her virtues, the 
prudence, frugality and excellent understanding for which 
she is praised on her monument are, he says, no more than the 
truth—adding that no one felt her loss so much as her 
** oblidged son,” which was no doubt also true. 

There is a certain want of tact perhaps in having emphasized 
in her case the virtue of frugality, in a parish where Mrs. 
Purefoy’s “ pennyworths” must have been common 
talk, 


Gold 


But it was the selling prices which had been tampered with ; 
it was too much to expect that the absolutely fixed overhead 
costs and the practically stabilized wage costs would 
follow. 

In 1929 difficulties, also fundamentally monetary, began 
seriously to trouble the whole world. As the best remedy 
for the world depression, Sir Josiah Stamp advocates inter- 
national action for the regulation of the world price level. 
His most striking suggestion is that if certain nations persist 
in hoarding and sterilizing gold, the Bank for International 
Settlements should do their duty for them and use that 
sterilized gold as a backing for credits. Inflation? No, 
says Sir Josiah; merely anti-dellation. A distinction with 
a difference. But what is this country to do if international 
action cannot be agreed upon? Shall we choose internal 
price stability at the cost of fluctuating exchanges and the 
consequent disorganization of our foreign trade, or shall we, 
by linking our currency to gold, impose upon ourselves the 
task of compensating at home the instability of world prices ? 
The last address here was delivered before we went off the 
gold standard. Before that Sir Josiah appears to have accepted, 
with reluctance, the latter alternative. He was driven to 
consider expedients of which he would not normaily approve. 
He took part in the campaign for a reduction of wages, “a 
second-rate expedient.” A “ third-rate expedient,” which he 
suggested in evidence before the Macmillan Committee, was 
a general tariff to raise the internal price-level by that 10-15 
per cent. by which it was out of gear with wages. He did 
not appear to realize that so long as we were linked to gold 
at the old parity, higher prices would still further hamper 
It is of no use to raise internal prices if 
The trouble 


our export trade. 
that also means raising prices reckoned in gold. 
was that our “ gold prices” were too high. 

Now we have gone off the gold standard, our “ gold prices 
have been reduced. But the need for international agreement 
on the stabilization of the world price level is even more 
urgent than before. Failing such agreement, ought we to 
go back to gold at the old parity, or at a new parity, or ought 
we to have a managed currency divorced from the senseless 
fluctuations of gold prices? It is unfortunate that Sir 
Josiah Stamp has not seen fit to conclude this volume with 
his latest thoughts on this vital problem. 

FREDERICK BROWN, 
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“Laughter Holding Both His Sides” 


Popular Entertainments Through the Ages. By Samuel 
McKechnie. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) 
Gaieties and Grayities. By George Graves. (Hutchinson. 
103. 6d.) 
Man has always been young enough to delight in a tale told 
dramatically, in acted songs and the contortions of the nimble, 
and always, alas, old enough to realize that laughter is so rare 
as to be worthy of a price. So, long before that great closing 
of the Roman theatres and circuses when-hundreds of public 
entertainers became catchpenny vagrants, there were men 
who would sing for their suppers, and tumblers who would 
stretch their muscles, so that other men might stretch their 
lips and pay for the pleasure. 

In the first chapter of his book, Mr. McKechnie writes of 
gleemen, mimes, troubadours, dancers and jongleurs. The 
latter, catering as they had to do for the crude tastes of all 
classes, were very versatile. As one of them wrote : 

‘* T can play the lute, the violin, the bagpipe, the syrinx, the harp, 

the gigue, the gitterne, the organistrum, the regals, the tabor and 
the rote. I can sing a song well and make tales and fables. I can 
tell a story against any man. I can make love verses to please 
young ladies, and can play the gallant for them if necessary. .. . 
J can do dodges with string, most extraordinary and amusing. I 
can balence chairs and make tables dance. I can throw a 
somersauit and walk on my head.” 
The chapter is necessarily sketchy, for volumes might be 
written on the mimes alone, but the author has selected his 
material well, and all the succeeding chapters on organized 
entertainments—fairs, puppet-shows, pantomimes, the ** halls” 
and cinemas—-are so packed with quotation that the book has 
value as an anthology as well as a history. The play of 
Punch and Judy, as taken down by Payne Collier from Piccini’s 
performance, some hundred years ago, is included, but not 
in its entirety, for many of the jokes and crudities were 
omitted by the contemporary show-men. However, Cruik- 
shank’s sketches which were also made during Piccini’s per- 
formance, are reproduced. Mr. McKechnie has proved him- 
self an enthusiastic treasure-hunter, has shown how very little 
public taste has altered during the centuries and has traced 
the effect of ballads on opera, or masks on pantomime and 
puppet-shows, and of peep-shows on the cinema. The book 
is a little too crowded and jerky, and the author, in his eager- 
ness to give us a little of everything, has included photographs 
of present-day cinema stars, thereby spoiling the artistic value 
of a book which contains really beautiful reproductions of the 
work of Cruikshank and Leech, and also pictures taken from 
Disher’s Clowns and Pantomimes and Morley’s Memoirs of 
Bariholomew Fair. 

Mr. Graves’ autobiography is interesting because it is filled 
with anecdotes and first-hand descriptions of life on the halls, 
but its gravity is a little dreary, and accounts of practical 
joking take the place of the gaiety that is promised in the title. 
There is so little wit, except in quotation, that it is difficult 
to realize that the book has been written by one of our greatest 
comedians. B. E. Topp. 


The Native as Detective 


A Yellow Sleuth. The Autobiography of Nor Nalla. 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 

Iv is sufficiently remarkable to find an Oriental native of 
the humblest origin writing a book in English ; all the more 
so, therefore, when it displays such a sense of narrative and 
virility as does this autobiography. The nom de plume under 
which the author writes will be acknowledged as apt by all 
who speak the language of Malaya, and, although he has 
obviously been assisted in the literary part of his task by an 
Englishman, his stories are told in language so extravagant 
as to leave no doubt in the mind of the reader as to their 
Oriental origin. Writing of a London restaurant, for example, 
he says: “I had, of course, seen such places before, though 
none perhaps so blatantly bedizened with exotic ornamenta- 
tion, but this was the first time I had ever entered one as a 
customer. ...’’ He also uses such words as ‘“ onoma- 
topoeic,” although for this he surely must have been indebted 
to his English adviser. 

The story of his life reveals the author as a man with an 
uncanny flair for the detection of crime and the unravelling 


imines 


—S 


of mystery. Born of a Malay father and a Sakai mother (the 
Sakais are forest-dwellers, and one of the lowest living: races 
in existence—even the Malays call a Sakai an Orang Utan, or 


forest man), he managed in the first fifteen years of his life | 


to mix with and to assimilate the language of Malays, Sakais 
Chinese, Javanese, and Tamils, and appears to have been able 
to pass for a member of any one of these peoples at will. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he found his métier in the 
Detective Branch of the Federated Malay States Police, and 
the account in this volume of some of his experiences is g 
most thrilling and original narrative. 


Some of the adventures appear to be so far-fetched as to _ 


be impossible ; that, for instance, of the man who was seized 
by a crocodile in mid-stream and taken in its mouth to its 
lair—but who managed to escape alive; nevertheless we 
believe it is entirely true. The author's exploits extend not 
only to Malaya, but to France and England, and from our 
knowledge of all three countries we can say that his details, 
as to places, countries and peoples, cannot be questioned as 
regards accuracy. 


Before the French Exhibition 


An Account of French Painting. By Clive Bell. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

A Short History of French Painting. By Eric G. Underwood, 
(Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d.) 
The French Masters. By Horace Shipp. (Sampson Loy, 

7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Cuive BELL’s introduction to the French Exhibition is a 
treasure among art books. It is at once a handbook for the 
informed as well as for those who would frankly admit that 
they knew little about painting and next to nothing about 
French painting. No one probably knows more about the 
French genius in all its aspects than Mr. Clive Bell, and cer. 
tainly no one can write more charmingly or more enthusiasti- 
cally about it. In his foreword Mr. Clive Bell says : 

“An eminent critic told a friend of mine that all he knew of 
French he had learnt from reading my books. I am impenitent. 
I want to express myself ; and if I can put across a shade of meaning, 
convey a mental reservation, render the elevation of an eyebrow 
or the shrug of a shoulder by dropping into French, by using slang, 
or even by a pair of dashes, I shall not hesitate to do so.” 


And that is the admirable spirit in which Mr. Clive Bell has 
set out to write this brilliant, amusing, and devastatingly 
learned introduction to the painting of France. It is so good 
a book about painting that anyone can read it with as much 
amusement and enjoyment as a good novel. How different 
is this attitude towards any form of what for want of a better 
name we call the fine arts from that which prevailed in the 
last century, or even twenty years ago. With Mr. Clive Bell 
as interpreter and kindly guide there is no one, I believe, who 
will not realize that painting is an art primarily meant not for 
our instruction but for our pleasure, and that pleasure can be 
enhanced by knowledge and appreciation just as it can be 
blunted by ignorance and blindness. Roughly, Mr. Clive Bell 
divides his books into four sections—the primitives, the 
Italianizers of Fantainebleau, the eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth. He points out in the first section the curious fact 
that, although there were robust native schools of architecture 
and of glass painting and of miniature painting, there was not 
a school of French painting proper, although there were isolated 
individual artists who were undoubtedly French. Towards 
the Fontainebleau school he is severe; but I am not sure, 
when all things are taken into account, that he is unnecessarily 
so. With the eighteenth century Mr. Clive Bell is so thoroughly 
at home that almost all he says is admirable. He traces, it is 
interesting to note, the major part of the blame for the senti- 
mental anecdotic picture of the nineteenth century to the 
work of Greuze and his inheritrix, Madame Vigée-Lebrun, 
who “ejected across the ages a slime so copious and _pene- 
trating ” that we are now only just disentangling ourselves 


from its viscid embraces. At their door are to be laid ‘“ Les 
enfants d Edouard, A Distinguished Member of the Royal 
Humane Society, Bubbles and Vertige.”’ Mr. Bell's summary 
of the nineteenth century on French painting—the great age— 
is mainly an abbreviation of what he has already written in 
his excellent Landmarks in Nineteenth Century Painting, and 
what he had to say then could not be better expressed. The 
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yst of this altogether admirable little book is implemented 
vith thirty-two very well-chosen illustrations. 

Mr. Underwood’s contribution should fill the need for a 
yok of handy size which covers the whole ground from the 
jst beginnings up to the present day. It is easily written in 
atremely simple and non-technical language, and, following 
he advice of Saint-Beuve that for the proper appreciation of 
he work of an artist it is necessary “ to study his everyday 
domestic habits,’> Mr. Underwood has marshalled the facts 
shout the lives and careers of the more considerable figures with 
are and detail. He has gone to some trouble in compiling a 
gumber of very useful aids to the study of French painting. 
Qn the front end-paper is a map which shows all places 
nentioned in the text and on the back end-paper a “ pupil 
pedigree * which covers seven generations of master and 
dudent. ‘There is also an invaluable table which shows at a 
dance the contemporary historical and artistic events in 
fngland and America during the period of French painting. 
4nother useful appendix is arranged alphabetically in order 
of countries and contains in some detail an account of the 
french paintings which are to be found in the national and 
main provincial museums in Europe and America. The list 
of French provincial museums which possess things worth 
geing is singularly good and will save hours of work with a 
Baedeker. Most people, too, will find the two last chapters, 
“Other Painters since 1870” and ‘** Modern School of Paris,” 
extremely useful for their brief biographies. The text is 
ilustrated with forty-eight half-tone illustrations. 

Mr. Horace Shipp has followed his previous book, The Italian 
Masters, with a similar volume arranged to steer the visitor 
rund Burlington House. He has managed to compress 
an enormous amount of interesting material into very little 
space without becoming dull. This little book might well 
he taken with them by visitors to the French exhibition. 


Davip FiIncHamM. 
Il Duce 


By Sir Charles Petrie. (ie 5s.) 
“THE number of retired colonels and elderly spinsters in 
the Kensingtons and Cheltenhams of Europe,” Sir 
Charles Petrie, *“‘ who welcome Mussolini as one of them- 
selves would be amusing did not such an attitude display 
the grossest ignorance of everything for which Fascism 
stands. . . . He is reverenced by those very Con. 
servatives who, if they lived in Italy, would be the first to 
denounce his Government as Socialistic.” 

This is a well-balanced book, calm, critical, smoothly- 
written, full of interesting sidelights on a dramatic movement 
of our time. That it is not startlingly original is a virtue 
rather than a fault: the author has much to say in a limited 
space: Fascism is really Social Reform without Socialism. 
It is not opposed to the retention of capital in private hands, 
but it insists that capitalists are trustees for their money, 
and can be called to account by the State for the use to 
which they put it. It claims to unite the interests of workers 
and employers, and to represent the true will of the people 
more accurately than a geographically-elected Parliament. 
It is the champion of Christianity, tradition, family life and 
the solidarity of all classes within the nation for the greater 
good of all. ‘* With the advent of the Industrial Revolution 
it came to be recognized that in the modern industrialized 
community the oft-proclaimed liberty of the individual was 
but another name for his e¢onomic enslavement.” In this 
sentence Sir Charles Petrie puts his view of Fascism in a 
nutshell. 

And Fascism, whether we like it or not, has influenced 
Europe. ‘* Not a few Italian Fascists resent the appropriation 
of their name by organizations which have little in common 
with their own, but nevertheless the mere fact that this 
has happened, and is happening, is in some sort a tribute 
to them and their leader, just as the sorry parodies of the 
British Parliament that were set up in the earlier part of the 
last century testified to the prestige of Great Britain.” It 
isa mistake, we might add, to lump Fascism with Bolshevism, 
and to dismiss them both as the theory of a degenerate day. 
Both offer entirely distinct and relatively original political, 
socia! and economic orders; they are only alike in that they 
are both new. 


Mussolini. Holme Press. 


says 


Those who would know what Fascism really means cannot 
do better than follow Sir Charles Petrie, for he is both accurate 
and fair. He describes Mussolini’s early years, explains the 
bases of Fascism and takes us through its first triumphs and 
mistakes up to the reconciliation with the Vatican which 
finally established the modern Italian State. Step by step 
he leads us to the conclusion that ‘* Mussolini is the foremost 
statesman of his country and of the twentieth century.” 
Whether or not the reader agrees, he will be compelled to 
admit that the author states an excellent case. 

F, YeEAtTS-BROWN. 


Old Capetown Days 
South Africa. By 
32s. 6d.) 
Few people in this country and not so many in South Africa 
itself, save those whose pleasant fate it is to live in the 
Western Province of Cape Colony, realize what a wealth of 
history in the shape of stately architecture can be found in 
the neighbourhood of Capetown. Though the Dutch East 
India Company dealt on the whole very tyrannously with 
their fellow-countrymen who came to settle at the Cape, vet 
they and the high-souled bands of 'rench Huguenot refugees 
(the present-day names of Cronje, Rossouw, Duplessis, 
Taillefer and Viljoen—which is Valjean 
coming) saw in that land a desirable and a fruitful spot 
wherein to settle, and signified their liking by building houses 
which remain to this day at once dignified monuments of 
their sturdy industry as well as a historic distinction to the 
whole of South Africa. Still they stand, these seventeenth 
century houses—easily visited within the compass of a day’s 
excursion from Capetown many others Groot 
Schuur, the official residence of the Union Premier, though 
that is only a modern substitute for an old Cooren Schuur, 
or Corn Barn, which the company built for a storehouse, with 
a Rustenburg or Rest House near it ; the wine-farm of Great 
Constantia, which on one side of a hedge produces a fair red 
wine and on the other the incomparable white ; Libertas, 
near Stellenbosch, which Adam Tas, an agitator, punningly 
christened in commemoration of his winning free of the 
Governor’s gaol; the very beautiful house of Meerlust, or 
More Pleasure, where dwelt one Henning Huysing, a wealthy 
butcher ; Leeuwenhof, a name which reminds us that lions 
were common objects of the countryside in the seventcenth 
century Capetown, the Cape archives being full of allusions 
to them as roofvogels or birds of prey; and, above all, 
Vergelegen, ‘“‘Far Laid,’ in Hottentots Holland, which was 
built in 1700 by Governor Adriaan van der Stell and which 
is to-day, thanks to the fostering care of the late Sir Lionel 
and of Lady Phillips, the architectural gem of South Africa, 

It is round Vergelegen that Miss Fairbridge’s story centres. 
With a wealth of picturesque detail she tells how van der 
Stell built that place to be a model-farm for the settlement, 
and built it to his ruin, for it was the of that 
enlightened ruler’s being officially disgraced and monetarily 
ruined by the intrigue of Adam Tas and Huysing, the latter 
being chagrined at being deprived of a meat contract. As the 
narrative travels on, there is displayed the picture of the 
whole life of that prosperous community. The authorities 
officially fussy ; the burghers groaning under the company’s 
irksome trade-restrictions ; with the abundance of native 
wine and brandy much conviviality—John Ovington, 
Englishman who visited the Cape in 1693, describes how, 
* before the departure of their Fleets, the Dulch commanders 
are all invited to a public Repast, where they Drink and 
Revel, bouze and break Glasses, what they please, for these 
Frolics are the very life of a Skipper.” Into the theme of van 
der Stell’s unhappy official career the author ingeniously 
weaves the development of South African wool, wheat and 
wine, and the outbreak of the first symptoms of that gradual 
extension of the colony that was by no means smiled on by 
the authorities, who wished to maintain the Cape merely as a 
provisiouing station for their East India fleets, but who 
could not in the end contro! the restless fringe not only of the 
Dutch themselves, but of broken men from almost every 
nation of Northern Europe, which was continually pressing 
eastwards and away from officialdom. 

Much more could have been written about this whoily 
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fascinating and sumptuously illustrated book, and one must 
end by recording a sincere regret that it is the last that will 
ever come from the late Miss Fairbridge’s gifted pen. In her 
hands history assumes the most picturesque of dresses, yet 
remains scrupulously faithful to the truth and spares no 
pains to reach it. Her last book is a worthy monument of her 
industry and her patriotism, and its superb illustrations of 
the noble old Dutch houses are no more than a fitting ornament 
of its merit. M. J. C. M. 


The Art of Bird Watching 


The Art of Bird Watching. By E. M. Nicholson. (Witherby. 
10s. 6d.) 

A QurrE new angle for the study of birds has been given by 
Mr. Nicholson, in spite of his youth, or perhaps because 
of it. Within a few years he has shared in special trips of 
enquiry to many parts of the world, including Greenland and 
Guiana; and the results achieved have owed much to the 
ingenuity of his technique and his manner of approach. 
He does not watch birds, like young men in France, ‘* merely 
for wantonness.” His determination is to find out. He 
has the detective spirit in high power. He desires to make 
a census of heron or rook, to map the route of migration, to 
find a definite standard method of transliterating song. In 
this book, where he may be said to unravel the secrets of 
his own technique, he shows how wide is the curiosity of 
his inquisitive mind by raising some two score of direct 
questions on the unsolved problems of bird congregations. 
Years ago Mr. Edmund Sclous wrote a book called Bird 
Watching, which was chiefly a record of very minute 
observations. Mr. Nicholson does not so much tell us how 
to use our eyes as emphasize the purpose and _ intention. 
When we know what we want to find out, we can watch 
with treble efficiency. A good example is his chapter on 
bird-marking. Most bird ringers think only of migration. 
It is perhaps even more interesting to discover whether 
birds, our own or the migrants, mate for life, or how the 
young split up or whether families in-breed. He seeks a 
great and wide co-operation of bird watchers, in which each 
observer asks himself the question: ‘‘ Which of the many 
small puzzles of bird life is likely to be most fruitfully studied 
in this particular place where I happen to be?” Mr. 
Witherby, who publishes the book, is himself of the same 
school of observers. Some of the suggestions as to the 
possibility of travellers by rail and road making rough bird 
censuses as they tear down the valleys are rather weak and 
unpersuasive ; but with this exception the book will help 
even the oldest and most highly experienced bird watcher 
to give precision to his field work, and may inspire him to 
an ambition to contribute definitely to the general sum of 
knowledge. No other book covers the same ground. 


A Frenchman on Germany 

Is Germany Finished ? By Pierre Viénot. (Faber & Faber. 5s.) 
Tue catchpenny title of this little volume conceals a sym- 
pathetic and penetrating study of the new dynamic Germany. 
M. Viénot has been living there for six years and, as repre- 
sentative of the Comité franco-allemand d’Information ct de 
Documentation, has had a rare opportunity of getting inside 
the skins of his German hosts. What is profoundly disturbing, 
however, is the Frenchman's tone of naive astonishment, 
as at a remarkable discovery, in the face of a society that 
has broken away so completely from nineteenth-century 
ideas and bourgeois conventions. The triteness of M. 
Viénot's observation that “the truth about Germany does 
not fit into the ideological frame we [Frenchmen] have made 
to receive it’? is the measure of French incomprehension 
of the modern world. And since, as he truly says, “ neither 
country is prepared to accept the terms laid down by the 
subjective preoccupations of the other,” one is left despairing 
of any non-catastrophic solution of the Franco-German 
probiem. 

Be that as it may, the author of Incerlitudes allemandes : 
la crise de la civilization bourgevise has laid bare the essentials 
of his subject. Germany is the microcosm of a world in 
which social no less than physical phenomena are governed 


———<, 


by the idea of relativity. Most of us to-day, but especial] 
the Germans who have been through the double hel] of a 
revolution and a financial collapse, are acutely Conscions 
of living in a fluid world. The bourgeois order of sogj 
on the other hand—of which France is the epitome—involye, 
a mode of life and a complex of social facts “ of Which the 
absolute value was never questioned.” The divergence is 
complete. And the special interest of Germany’s dramatic 
experiment in new moral and social values is, if we are ty 
believe M. Viénot, that “it means discovering how we shal] 
all live to-morrow.” 

_ The author, admittedly, is carried away by his own co, 
sternation at the gulf that separates the manner of thinkj 
and feeling, the “ behaviour” in a word, of the Germang 
and of his fellow-countrymen. He is also to some extent 
the victim of his intellectualist reasoning, the one commog 
attribute which is differently illustrated by both Nations, 
But what he has to say should be pondered in its application 
to this country, too, where the younger generation, hyper. 
conscious of this swiftly-changing world, finds itself so often 
talking in an entirely different language from that of its 
elders who still hold fast to the nineteenth century. 

In Germany not only have the old vigour of faith ang 
the old rigour of morality gone by the board, along with 
the ensuing ‘‘ mysticism of reason.’’ The very idea of “ the 
general interest’ in its proper sense has been superseded, 
Thanks to Marxian influence it is conceived as “ the arrival 
of the society of to-morrow and provisionally in the world 
of to-day the interest of the working-class whose effort jg 
to hasten this event.” Hence the widespread appeal of 
Herr Hitler et hoc genus omne. 

Special circumstances have accentuated the Germany 
obsession with das Werden. But the process of “ flight into 
the future’ is going on steadily everywhere, save only in 
France where, as M. Viénot says, “to be French and to 
live the life of a bourgeois is nothing exceptional or even 
particular to the French mind ”’—a solid block in a liquid 
world, W. Horsraryt Carrer, 


Old Crome 


John Crome of Norwich. By R. H. Mottram. (The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Tris book, dedicated to *‘ The Painters of Norwich,” should 
in reality be dedicated to all good Norvicensians. It is a 
labour of love—the love of a Norwich man for Norwich, who 
perhaps would not be at all interested in Crome had he also 
not been a citizen of that great, ancient and honourable city. 
Yor Mr. Mottram, house by house, street by street, reconstructs 
the town as Crome knew it, putting it together by what still 
remains, fitting a piece in here, another piece there, until we 
have (at least those of us who know modern Norwich have) a 
solid model of what existed more than a hundred years ago. 
To the lucky the book will be of absorbing interest ; but 
whether it will have such glamour for those confronted with a 
mass of names of streets and localities which correspond with 
no mental picture is more doubtful. 

Yet Crome emgrges—-and emerges out of the society of 
which he formed a part—especially clearly from among the 
Gurneys to whom he taught drawing at Earlham, one of 
whom is known to history as Elizabeth Fry. With the por- 
traits and the verbal descriptions that Mr. Mottram gives us 
we are able to see for ourselves the bullet head, the crop of 
close black hair, the whole primitive face with its dark opaque 
eyes, the blunt nose, the full mouth with its obstinate lower 
lip which tells of battles repressed. We see him slow and 
dogged, utterly unable to express himself in words, bit by bit 
finding his own way in his art, very long to develop, but in 
the end doing something which nobody else had done. There 
was nothing facile about him; like Cézanne or Renoir, he 
struggled from unlikely beginnings, earning his livelihood as 
a sign painter or as a teacher. Born in 1769, it was not until 
after his visit to Paris in 1814 that he found himself, and then 
he had only seven years in which to paint his best. Mr. 
Mottram finds it difficult to account for the sudden release 


which seems to have been his lot after Paris; but might it f 


not have been that for the first time in his life he saw a 


number of the masterpieces of his art of which before he had f 
no conception? Naturally, with a person who had tof 
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digest before he could use what he had absorbed, it took a 
couple of years before the result was visible. But perhaps 
this is heresy to a true son of Norwich. 

Crome’s life was not easy; his pictures sold for little ; 
teaching was not highly paid; he had a large family to bring 
up; he had no dislike of wine or porter (Mr. Mottram indulges 
ina little unnecessary whitewashing) ; he was devoted to his 
boon companions, and, moreover, he had an ungovernable 

sion for sales. He appears to have collected an incredible 
quantity of old “junk”; but he never suffered from poverty, if 
at one time the strain was severe. He left a considerable sum 
of money in his will. On the whole, an enviable life, an 
enviable and likeable character ; and if he dicd prematurely. 
jn 1821, he did not do so until he had founded the Norwich 
School. Bonamy Dosreér. 


Fiction 
Conflict and Contemplation 


Wild Rye. By Muriel Hine. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
The Perfume of Amber. By H. Vivian Hamilton. (Blackwood. 


7s. 6d.) 
Reconstruction. By Ronald Gurner. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
(Harmworth. 7s. 6d.} 


The Fortune. By Douglas Goldring. 
The Whips of Time. By Norman Giles. (Collins. 7s. Gd.) 
Around Broom Lane. By Mrs. William O’Brien. 
Cranton. 3s. 6d.) 
(oNFLICT or contemplation—in art we must have one or the 
other: and contemplation is only another word for conflict 
resolved. This being so, it is a rare quality in the art of 
to-day ; and the one book in this list which comes nearest to 
achieving it, Around Broom Lane, fails precisely because there 
has been no conflict. Calm is obtained by ignoring the exist- 
ence of storm. 

Miss Muriel Hine gives us conflict in plenty. Jenny Rorke 
has to fight an unsympathetic environment. Child of Cosmo 
Rorke, about whom his relations knew more than did his 
daughter, she found her grandparents’ Midland home strange 
indeed after London. The period of the story is the *nineties, 
when there was plenty of trouble for a girl under conventional 
care who fell in love with a headstrong and unconventional 
artist : and Jenny b°* her own nature to fight as well. Wild 
Rye is a pleasant, well-told story, and Miss Hine tends her 
heroine with an affectionate care which is most attractive. 

The difficulty about fantasy, especially if it be at only one or 
two removes from “ real life,” is to keep it consistent, and 
prevent the aforementioned real life from butting in. That 
is why I rate enviously high those imaginations which, having 
devised a world of their own, reveal an unerring knowledge of 
its detail. Mr. Hamilton’s The Perfume of Amber is not out- 
and-out fantasy, but it is certainly not real life. It has—TI can 
think of no better term—a slant of its own, from which it never 
deviates. The University of Phoquesville was in Kent, the 
Kent which we know: Professor Kindness occupied the Chair 
of Conchology and Submarine Thalassophy, which we do not 
know. Mr. Hamilton has a pretty and at times a formidable 
wit. Will he mind, I wonder, if I momentarily appoint myself 
to Phoquesville, award him Alpha Plus, and recommend his 
thesis to the Risible Faculty ? 

Mr. Ronald Gurner has indeed, as his publishers point out, 
a knack of discovering the less advertized problems of modern 
life. His new novel deals with one of the War’s minor trage- 
dies. A schoolmaster, whom the War took from his post, returns 
after distinguished service, full of new enthusiasm. He will 
give up his life to teaching the lessons he has learned while 
underarms. He does give up his life to teaching them, only too 
literally. For the world has moved on. He returns, not to the 
Croyle College he left, but to a new Croyle College. Faced 
with a generation anxious to forget what it never knew, poor 
Roger Carbury is bewildered, loses grip, and goes. Mr. Gurner 
has already a list of important books to his name. Something 
in his writing, from The Day-Boy to the present work, makes 
me suspect that Whitgift Grammar School must be rather a 
good place for the young. 

“The real ‘ de-bunking’ of war will, I believe, never be 
accomplished until someone undertakes the task of describing 
its effect upon the more prominent citizens over military age,” 
writes Mr. Goldring in his introduction to The Fortune. More 


(Heath 


prominent—and less prominent. I often feel, as I listen to 
certain of my elders, a bitter desire to remind them of what they 
were saying fifteen years ago. It is staggering to see how the 
opinions even of intelligent and educated men can be manu- 
factured for them by the newspapers, and in how short a time 
they may be led from one position to its opposite. (The 
quickest Press volte-face I can remember, inside ten months, 
occurred to certain journals in the case of Michael Collins, but 
that is by the way.) The Fortune was published in 1917, by 
Maunsel, of Dublin. It was very well reviewed, but stifled 
by the booksellers: for it dealt with Easter Week and with 
Conscientious Objectors. ‘ Only the more foolish of their 
political opponents ” (I quote again from the Introduction) 
“ would be silly enough, to-day, to suggest that their ‘ War 
Records’ do Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and other pacifist 
Labour leaders anything but good with the electorate.” That 
sentence marks the difference between 1917 and now. Here, 
in this book, is the bitterest conflict of all: souls forced by the 
passion of their creed to resist and face and earn the scorn of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

“. . . Whereas for a young man to join the Army when war 
breaks out is as easy as falling off a log, to refuse to fight requires 
every atom of guts and courage he may hope to possess.” 

I recommend this novel, to which Mr. Aldous Huxley has 
written a preface, as a most important chapter in British social 
history. 

Mr. Norman Giles, an author new to me, has also taken 
conflict for his theme. William Storm, a quiet man, is moved 
to murder his wife’s lover. 

‘“* Katrina was Jan’s lover and ho died. She was Stoffel’s lover 
and Stoffel came within an inch of his life. Had that last inch been 
traversed, would there not have been another spoor in the garden at 
Dasklip ? Were not those veldschoen you were so anxious to hide, 
the ones which trod the garden at Groenendal ? ” 

The Whips of Time is vividly and excitingly written. Its 
Rhodesian background is well conveyed, and Mr. Giles hag 
considerable powers of characterization, 

“Tam often grieved at the books written about Ireland by” 
Irish writers,” says Mrs. William O’Brien in a short preface to 
Around Broom Lane, “ that represent our people in a most 
unpleasant and, as far as my experience goes, most untrue 
light.’ She sets out to redress the balance. All honour to her, 
Unfortunately, however, her intentions are better than her 
practice. ‘There is no strength in her book, for there has been 
no conflict. I commend to Mrs. O’Brien the saying of Ireland’s 
greatest writer, that we may not make a false beauty by ignor« 
ing all that is ugly. As it stands, her record is as partial as any 
of those she deplores. To make it effective would need at 
least as much art as they exhibit, and in art Mrs. O’Brien fallg 
short. L. A. G. STRONG 
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New Novels 


PRINCE JALI. By L. H. Myers. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
“In The Near and the Far Mr. Myers gave us the story of 
Rajah Amar, who ruled a small principality under the suze- 
rainty of Emperor Akbar. The present volume, although a 
sequel to the first, can be read and appreciated by itself. 
Prince Jali is the young son of Rajah Amar, and, unknown 
to his parents, he leads a secret life—both spiritual and 
physical. A boy of unusual intelligence, he is eager for know- 
ledge ;_ this desire to learn leads him into a disastrous intrigue 
with the lovely but worthless Gunevati. Prince Jali knows 
that she possesses hidden knowledge in the realms of love and 
Gunevati plays upon his curiosity. She disappears after 
attempting to poison his Brahmin teacher, whom he worships. 
But he again falls under her influence when he chances to meet 
her at the camp of the dissolute Prince Daniyal, son of Emperor 
Akbar, who has established himself and his followers on a 
remote piece of marshy land, where they live in extravagant 
luxury. In a setting of great beauty move the lordly figures 
of Eastern potentates, and the somewhat plaintive Prince Jali, 
searching for reality in a world of complete artificiality. Mr. 
Myers describes Prince Jali’s spiritual development with great 
insight ; apart from the interest of the story itself the book 
should be read for the delicacy ofits touch and writing. 


WITHOUT MY CLOAK. By Kate O’Brien. Woodcut 
Decorations by Freda Bone. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.).—Miss 
Kate O’Brien is already a dramatist of some repute, and 
in this first novel of Irish life she shows real enterprise. 
Avoiding the obvious lure of field and folk, she has discovered 
a forgotten patch of Victorian Ireland and, indeed, in Mellick, 
the small provincial town of her story, Trollope himself 
might have spent drowsy years as a post-oilice oflicial. “ Honest 
John, the founder of the Considine fortune, is a vigorous, 
cheerful character with all the oddities of a self-made man. 
Belonging to a horse-breeding county in the south, he had 
prospered as a forage merchant. The lives of his eight sons 
and daughters are skilfully traced. The little episode of 
Aunt Caroline’s rebellion in mid-Victorian times, the tragic 
futility of a fluttering gesture which alarmed the entire 
Considine family, is typical in its treatment of the novelist’s 
restraint : and prepares us for trouble in the third generation. 
This lengthy saga quickens towards the end with romance. 
The Victorian fashion of illustrated fiction is returning, and the 
richly toned woodcuts and pleasing format give to the book 
the qualities of a Christmas present. 
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better for years. . . . Subtle but 
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Mote Christmas Gift Books 


We begin this list by recommending Miss Rachel F 
A Victorian Bouquet (Benn, 6s.) as a perfect present for a 
elderly grande dame because it purports to be a record 
of the feelings. of an elderly Victorian as she watches the 


modern world. Lady X scolds quietly to herself, rathe 
in the manner of a dormouse roused from sleep. She is q 


amazed to discover that moderns treat Christmas * gg 


-—* All the year round I love to re-read what writers have 


to say about Christmas ”—makes us sure that Mr. Willa Muir 
Auld’s Christmas Traditions (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is a good | 
present for others of the more romantic generation, Hig | 


chapters contain many legends about Christmas bells, trees 
delights and customs. He has a good deal to say about 
the link between Pagan and Christmas rites, and quotes 
from some of the loveliest of our early carols. But some 
mediocre modern verse is admitted alongside of “ I singe of q 
Maiden” and ‘** Beasties and those foules.” F 

Lovers of “those foules”’ will appreciate Mr. Philip 
Rickman’s A Bird-Painter’s Sketch Book (Eyre and Spottis. 
woode, 30s.), which contains exquisite reproductions of the 
author’s paintings and drawings of birds in flight and at rest, 
The drawings of a young and frightened woodcock, of a tit. 
mouse clinging to his twig, of a bullfinch on a hawthorne and 
of lapwings alighting amid flood water are particularly faithful, 
There are a good many supplementary drawings that show 
details of plumage, the attitudes of certain birds during 
courtship, and parents with their young. The coloured 
illustrations, though excellent, are not quite so sympathetic 
or original as the pencil drawings. The text, written by 
the artist, is adequate and accurate. ; 

<among books to be considered as likely Christmas presents 
are the new _ illustrated editions of stories that  haye 
already won a public. In many cases the illustrator must 
necessarily be a trespasser, for, however truly he interprets, 
his representations are apt to come between the reader and 
his own personal image of well-loved characters. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Barnett Freedmann’s sketches in Mr, 
Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infantry Officer (Faber 
and Faber, 21s.) have accentuated the peculiar faculty 
of the author of letting his thoughts wander into peacefulness 
during times of the greatest stress. So we get, between 
the monotonous drawings of guns, puttees and_ horrors, 
tinted pictures of country lanes, and ladders leaning against 
fruit trees. All the same the pictures are not worthy of 
the text. The new edition of Mr. Masefield’s The Midnight 
Folk (Heinemann, 15s.) is too bulky to make for comfortable 
reading, but Mr. Rowland Hilder’s line drawings of ships, 
fish, birds, beasts and humans make compensation for size. 
All the lines of his work are strong and beautiful, and the 
book is suitable for readers of almost any age. A new edition 
of Nicholas Nickleby (Harrap, 15s.) with coloured illustrations 
by Mr. C. E. Brock, is also cumbersome, and the sixteen plates, 
ach with the caption, Printed in Great Britain, are reminis- 
cent of the * gifts ’’ that used to be distributed with Christmas 
Annuals. R. L. S. may not need an illustrator, but Mr. 
Edmund Blampied’s etchings in Travels With a Donkey 
(John Lane, 15s.) are so beautiful that we cannot help being 
grateful for them. The pictures of Clarisse, waiting at table 
‘with heavy implacable nonchalance,” of Father Michael, 
of fellow-travellers and of Modestine are both witty and 
lovely. Walton is another man who has never required an 
interpreter, but Mr. Arthur Rackham’s illustrations in 
The Compleat Angler (Harrap, 15s.) cannot be considered 
superfluous, for his streams and willow trees and _ little 
Hampshire hills are as gracious and peaceful as the fisher- 
man’s prose. 

Miss Elizabeth Ward Hugus’ Latin Quarter (Jarrolds, 18s.), 
a translation of Henri Murger’s Scénes de la Vie de Boheme, 
is decorated with woodcuts that were mostly taken from 
Le Diable « Paris, and though they cannot be regarded as 
illustrations in the strictest sense of the word, they do form 
a background to the gay, reckless story, and are very amusing. 
The whole book, and especially the account of the Christmas 
feast when guests drew lots as to who should first sacrifice 
his chair for firewood is pure joy. And now for the last 
and the best on the list, Mr. Kenneth Graham’s The Wind in the 
Willows (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), the perfect book for those of all 
ages who are worthy of a perfect gift. Mr. Ernest Shepard’s 
pictures of rat and mole and toad are exactly like rat and 
mole and toad, and that is the highest praise we can give. 
What could be happier on a Christmas morning than to 
see, for the first time, the artist’s picture of the carol 
singing field mice, and to read, for perhaps the hundredth 
time, the words of the author: 

‘* Villagers all, this frosty tide, 
Let your doors swing open wide, 
Though wind may follow, and snow beside, 


Yet draw us in by your fire to bide ; 
. yo 


Joy shall be yours in the morning ! 
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mistaken institution in the poorest of taste,’’ and her comment 
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wotes Bseveral of your friends—whether at home or 
of, aibroad—would, we feel sure, become regular 
Fieaders of “ The Spectator” if they had the 


J portunity of becoming acquainted with it for 


¥7HIS OPPORTUNITY IN THE FORM OF 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO 


“SPECTATOR” 
READERS 


1 few months. WHY NOT GIVE THEM 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT ? 


WE ARE PREPARED TO CONTRIBUTE 
TEN SHILLINGS towards every six months’ 
subscription received at this office before 
January Ist, provided that each one is for a' 
new reader and that the donor undertakes to 
continue buying “The Spectator” as hitherte: | 
As the nominal rate of a six months’ subscription | 
is 15/-, our offer enables you to present to any | 
number of your friends who are non-readers wel- 
come Christmas Gifts at the small cost of §/-each. 





This rate is nominal, and is hardly sufficient to 


cover postage; but we have found in the past | 


that subscribers secured in this way either 
become permanent subscribers at the end of the 
introductory period or place an order for the 
regular delivery of the paper through a news- 
agent. 


If desired, your own Christmas Greeting Card 
may be enclosed with the first copy sent. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS. 





Coupons posted before the end of January, 1932, will be 
accepted, 





GIFT SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


To the SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
“The Spectator,” 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send “‘ The Spectator’’ for the next six months to 


I enclose 5 /- in payment of this Special Subscription and 
promise to continue buying “‘ The Spectator’? for the next 
six months as hitherto. 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 


Just published. Illustrated. Price 10/6 net 


THE COURT-MARTIAL OF 


THE “BOUNTY” 
MUTINEERS 


Edited by 
OWEN RUTTER 


RECENT VOLUMES: 
CAPTAIN KIDD DR. SMETHURST 
JAMES STEWART A. A. ROUSE 
HAROLD GREENWOOD GEORGE CHAPMAN 


A pamphlet containing full | 
particulars of the series will 
be sent free on application. 








| WILLIAM HODGE & CO. 
| LIMITED 
| EDINBURGH LONDON GLASGOW 




















Should you wish to send to more than one of your friends, please 
write their names and addresses on a letter heading. 


A Worthy and Historic 
New Year Appeal 


is that on behalf of the fund for the 
Retired Missionaries, Widows and Orphans 
dependent upon the 


London 
Missionary — 


Societ 
(Founded 1795.) 
Provision for old age after long missionary 
service, the support of those whose men have 
died “at the front,” and the education of 
their orphaned children are the charges 
upon. this Fund. 
Largely increased coniributions are needed. 
The Treasurer of the Society is J. CG. 
Parsons, Esq., F.C.A. 
Gifts may be sent to the Rev. Nelson Bitton, 
Home Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone 
House, Broadway, Westminster, London, 


S.W. 1. 
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Current Literature 


TWENTY-SEVEN years’ experience of big-game shooting on 
either side of Africa, and from Belgian Congo down to the 
Zambesi and Rhodesia, added to exceptional luck in seeing 
startling incidents on the game-trail, has made Mr. W. S. 
Chadwick’s Hunters and the Hunted (Witherby, 10s. 6d.) one 
of the most truly thrilling books of hunting yarns we have 
ever come across. Most of what he relates he has seen with his 
own eyes. He has seen battles between two bull-elephants, 
between leopard and warthog, of a lion versus a python, and 
of two lions against a buffalo-bull; and he underwent the 
awful experience of having his shooting-scherm entered at 
night by a black mamba (deadliest and swiftest of snakes), 
while two lions were prowling outside. Many fine stories, too, 
he has to tell of the bravery of black or brown men—Bushmen 
and Awemba—and of dogs, though he notes that ** dogs, as a 
rule, are more of a liability than an asset in the hunting veldt.” 
Fathers ought to buy this book for their sons, but ought not 
to miss reading it themselves before they hand it over. 
* % * * 

Scotland glitters romantically once more in the rich pages 
of Dunbar, by Rachel Annand Taylor (Faber and Faber, 
3s. 6d.). Excitement is matched with epigram. Mrs. Taylor 
dismisses the business men with poetic impatience, dispels 
the Highland mist, and enables us to sun ourselves among 
fervid courtly traditions and pageants remembered but by 
poets. Frankly she does not like Dunbar, who flattered his 
master King Jamcs, complained as often as he could to his 
purse, and by -his staidness anticipated the grimness of 
Calvinism. The mysterious: longings of the Celtic fringe 
meant nothing to Dunbar, the disciple of Chaucer. But Mrs. 
Taylor’s poetic prejudices give amazing life to a subject which 
has had only an academic interest. She can appreciate the 
stanzaic richness of Dunbar, but she distinguishes precisely 
between his ‘“ aureate ” manner and the true mediaeval inlay 
of pale gold. Under her hand the elaborate allegories of 
Dunbar glow once more with heraldic colours, and his satires, 
concealed from us by difliculties of vocabulary, take on 
their ancient vituperation. ‘This little book proves that poets 
write best of poets, whether in praise or dispraise. 

* * * * 

Hampstead Heath was still a wild region of mystery when 

the Woman in White fluttered across its wastes and thrilled 
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the Victorian Age. In Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and Other. 
(Constable, 18s.) Mr. S. M. Ellis explores the gloomy anq 
lugubrious imaginings in which Victorians took refuge fro 
a robust existence of cheerfulness and_ porterhouse steaks, 
Dismal sunsets, gloomy marshes less than fifty miles away 


from London, haunted rivers—such were the landscape 


** properties * used so skilfully by Wilkie Collins. ‘The master 
of mysterious plots and hypnotic suggestion could spend 
rollicking holidays with his friend Charles Dickens, but [e 
Kanu was more earnest in his grim task of frightening the 
public. The Irish novelist worked always at midnight 
drank tea to excess, and became as eccentric as one of his own 
characters. Bohemianism of the ’sixties was as athletic ag 
the Christianity of Kingsley. Vigorous and_ bluff, despite 
velvet coat and open collar, Mortimer Collins, the versatile 
poet, could be formidable in a squabble. He attacked Swin. 
burne, but his own novel, Sweet Anne Page, was suppressed 
because of certain love passages. The author of Mr. Verdan 
Green, and Mrs. Riddell and R. D. Blackmore, are among the 
* Others ” described in this delightful book. Mr. Ellis ran. 
sacks the best-sellers of mid-Victorian times,. and his bibliog. 
graphies are full of surprises. 


The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcraror, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with ** Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.| 


Some Christmas Suggestions 


Tis year, so we learn from our morning papers, Christmas 
presents will be chosen with a strict eye to usefulness— 
colanders rather than calendars. It may be of service to 
glance at some of the newer appliances which should be 
sure of a welcome in any home, modern or otherwise. The 
two makes of glass oven-ware, “* Pyrex” and ‘* Orlak,” can 
now be obtained with an embellishment in colours. Since 
this ware is also intended to make its appearance on the 
table, the innovation will commend itself to many; but 
the shapes of almost all pieces are so purely beautiful in 
themselves (unlike those of the average dinner-service) that 
others may prefer them unadorned—the more so in the 
case of Pyrex since the * prettiness ” of the pattern is rather 
at variance with the robust modernity of the pieces them- 
selves. ‘There is no doubt that glass cannot be excelled as 
a material for vessels in which food is to be cooked, and a 
further recommendation is the ease with which it can be 
cleaned—and the certainty with which dirt can be detected. 
Plates are now made in all sizes, and, with a wealth of 
casseroles and entrée dishes from which receptacles for 
vegetables, gravy and sauces may be selected, an all-glass 
dinner-service can easily be built up. One can think of few 
nicer presents. I look forward to the day when glass teacups 
will be added to the range: these will have the great 
advantage of enabling a hostess to see when her guests’ cups 
need refilling, without having to peer over the rims or 
interrupt conversation by asking. 

An excellent present for any who do not possess farms 
would be a ** Pentecréme ’’—a small machine which I men- 
tioned some months ago. Half a pint of milk and half a 
pound of fresh butter (New Zealand will do), warmed and 
lightly beaten together, are poured into this magic cruse; 
a handle is pressed, and out comes a pint of really thick cream 
—at a cost approximately one-fifth of that of dairy cream. 
One’s natural tendency is to shy away from such a con- 
trivance, feeling that there must be something artificial 
about it; but, in actual fact, it simply unchurns the butter 
by emulsification, making use of no chemicals. Best of all, 
the cream is really good to taste, keeps well, and will whip 
if wanted. The machine is very easily cleaned and is beauti- 
fully made and finished. 

Certain small households would be glad to have a “ Stokes” 
Table Cooker. This is electric; but as it uses only half a 
unit of current an hour, it is quite suitable for plugging into 
a lighting circuit where “* power” is not available. It takes 
the form of a shallow, circular pan with the heating element 
inside, and, for use, it is inverted over an ordinary plate 
on. which the food to be cooked has been put. The two 
main advantages of cooking in this way are that no smell 
escapes into the room, and that there are no pans to be 
washed up. Next to using a Dutch oven (how seldom one 
sees them in these days !), it is perhaps the best way of 
cooking bacon, as it is certainly the most convenient. The 
degree of heat reached is not high enough to do any damage 
to an ordinary plate, though one would obviously hesitate 
to put anything of great value beneath it. 

The small * Tricity ” electric oven, which is designed to 
be built into a wall, would be a real luxury to the many 
who have to do their cooking in a microscopic kitchenette 
having space perhaps for no more than a gas-ring or two. 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP OTHERS 


Readers of the Spectator have built up a fine tradition in the 
past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 


and charitable institutions. 
these more difficult times, and we 


Even greater help is needed in 
recommend the following 


eh 


charitable appeals for your consideration this Christmas. 


Donations, however small, 











PLEASE SEND A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TO OUR 
4,700 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


Dr. WESTCOTT (Secretary), 
KENNINGTON, S.E. | 





will be welcomed. 








S.P.G. PRAISE AND 
THANKSGIVING FUND 
Supports both Missions and Hospitals. 


CHRISTMAS cAPPEAL 
FOR YOUR HELP. 


“A FRIEND” offers £10 in 
every £100, up to £1,000. 


NEEDS URGENT— 
OPPORTUNITIES GREAT. 


GIFTS to Treasurer, S.P.G., 15, Tufton St., 
London, S.W. 1. Marked P.T.F, 








-——ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to 

become young women worthy of our race. 

Please send a Special Christmas Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 











300 BLIND AND CRIPPLED GIRLS 


are being trained as makers of artificial flowers. They 

are thus eventually enabled to earn their own living. 
200 MOTHERLESS ani FATHERLESS LITTLE 
GIRLS are maintained and cducated at the 
ORPHANAGE. 

PLEASE SEND A SPECIAL suena 
DONATION to Mr. A. G. Groom, Supt 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
{Registered under the Blind Fersons Act, 1920), 
Sckfords Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C, 1. 








CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH, 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 
certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 

and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for the new wing, which comprises a 

Radiological Dept. and accommodation 

for **middle-income” patients who can 
contributs towards their cost. 


Please send a special Christmas 
Gift to the Secretary. 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 











MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 
FOR ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Reval Patronage. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Christmas will soon be with us once more 
—Christmas, known as the Children’s 
Festival—but it is our privilege to ad 
minister to the old and sick and lonely. 
We want, dear friends, each poor lady— 
and there are more than 300—to be able 
to say when Christmas is over: ‘“ This is 
the happiest Christmas I can remember 
having ever enjoyed, for God touched the 
hearts of so many kind friends.” 

Please send your generous gifts of money 
as soon as possible, making cheques 
payable to— 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 


Lancaster House, Malvern. 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 





Please be Santa Claus 
to a destitute little one 
this Christmas. 


There are 8,200 
Children in the Barnardo family, 
of whom 1,318 are helpless babies 
and toddlers under 5. 


10/- 


will feed one child for ten 
days at the Christmas Season. 











Cheques and Orders payable:— 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 

London, E, 1. 

















Stranded Merchant Seamen— 


penniless and unable to get a ship—have 
been assisted in the hour of their great need 
for 104 years by The Destitute Sailors’ F ae, 
The old Rest for Seamen in Wellclos 
Square has had to be extended. 


The Balance required 


to meet the cost is £2,362. Please Help 
this most worthy class to whom we as a 
nation owe so great a debt of gratitude, 
not only for what they did in the War, but 
also for what they are constantiy doing in 
their arduous calling. 


Contributions may be sent to The Treasurer, 
Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.S.O 


The Destitute 
Sailors’ Fund— 


Dock Street, London Dock “ks, E. 1, or to the 
Bankers, Williams ¢: acon’s Bank, Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C.3 
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CANADIAN 
we CLUB * 


fobacco 
Navy Cut + Flake + Curly Cut + Mixture 
and Rough Cut 


Grown next door to Virginia in 
America’s sunniest spot 


143 ee teren/40 


Issued by Godfrey Phillips, Ltd., proprietors, Est. 1844. 
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| YOU SHALL NOT CAPTURE BEAUTY: A SONNET By Joan Ramsay 
| CATCH-A-MAN: A SHORT STORY By Douglas G. Browne 
| A PICTURE LOVER {OLD STYLE) By Mrs 

| FIFTY-THREE YEARS AT HARROW: SOME REMEMBRANCES 


ns 3y 
| THE POISONED CHOCOLATES: AN EPISODE OF SCOTLAND YARD 
| LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 101 








_ | 
| January, 1932. THE 1s. 6d. net. | 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


FROM ‘WORKS AND DAYS’: THE DIARY OF ‘MICHAEL FIELD.’— 
I. ‘MICHAEL FIELD’ AND ROBERT BROWNING 

Edited by T. Sturge Moore 

GREENLAND: A VISIT TO THE NEIGHBOURS By Martin Lindsay 


rs. Clement Parsons 


By J. F. Moore (Late Manager of Harrow School Book Shop) 
MERLIN’S OAK: A FANTASY By C. E. Lawrence 
FOR HIS GREAT HORSES By Margaret Ashworth 


A CERTAIN SHABBINESS IN HUSBANDS’ 

By Sir George Leveson Gower, K.B.E. 
THE SWINGING SHUTTER: A SHORT STORY By F. H. Dorset 
A FISHERMAN’S TALES By ‘Al Khanziz’ 


By Frank Elliott, C.B. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


























BUMPUS for BOOKS 


All the best New Books for Christmas can be chosen 
easily at Bumpus’s, and there is also a special Display 
of Illustrated Books, from the ’sixties to the present 
day, which everyone in search of Presents should see. 


LET YOUR FRIENDS CHOOSE THEIR OWN — || 
PRESENTS BY MEANS OF OUR VOUCHERS. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 


850 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 
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5/- DON’T LET THE 5/- 


LIFE-BOAT SINK 
FOR WANT OF YOUR HELP, 
To maintain the whcle Life-boat Service this year we need 


1,000,000 
contributions ‘of 5/- each. We have received up to date 
609,169 
Of this sum we received last weok 
13,929 


WE MUST GET 380,831 MORE BEFORE THE END 
OF THE YEAR. 


Will you be “ One in a Million” 
and send 5/- to-day? 


Tur Ear or Harrowsy, Lt.-CoL. C, R. Satrrrruwaite, O.B.B, 
Honorary Treasurer. Sveretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 











Life-boat House, 42 _Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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Chafing-dishes and “ sluggards-joys” are to be found ; 
considerable variety. Among coffee machines, I know s 
none which can make coffee so well as the “ Cona.” Pa 
great secret with this (not mentioned in the make . 
instructions) is to have the beans not ground but pulverized 
as for Turkish. The resulting economy is remarkable and 


the flavour infinitely better. There is some variety of | 


opinion as to whether the liquid should be sent up thr 
the funnel more than once. My own view is, very definitely 
that it should not. Enough coffee should be used to mi 
the required strength in one operation, but the lamp can be 
left underneath until the surface of the coffee above shows 
the first signs of coming to the boil. Spare bulbs and funnels 
can now be got in “ Pyrex.” 
The game for this Christmas is, I understand, to 

“ Corinthian Bagatelle,” a much smaller and simpler variation 
of the game our fathers and—alas !—some of us used to play 
It can be introduced to any nursery with the certain assurance 
that it will be borne off downstairs after dinner, [| speak 
with confidence, having recently wasted several hours myself 
under its spell. A good deal of skill can be used and almost 
any number of players take part. G. M. Boumpnrry, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Recovery Must be Slow 


By their announcement that work was to cease on the 
new ship for the Atlantic service, the directors of the 
Cunard Steam Ship Company appear to have administered 
as severe a shock to the country as any sustained since 
the gold standard was suspended in September. It is 
possible that surprise, added to the fact that the announce. 
ment was made so near to Christmas, increased the depres. 
sion with which it was received ;- but there are very good 
reasons why this particular development should have 
created an unfavourable impression. It indicates clearly 
that, despite recent favourable views as to trade possi- 
bilities under conditions of currency depreciation, the 
recovery of this country from depression must be a long 
and painful process. 

Very little consideration is necessary to show the 
immediate effect of the Cunard decision. The workers 
actually engaged in the construction of the new vessel 
have been thrown out of employment, the shipyard con- 
cerned has lost income, and the same applies to the 
labour and capital in a wide range of industries employed 
in the manufacture of machinery and fittings. The result 
of the suspension, however, does not end with those 
directly employed, for it is bound to be reflected in some 
increase in unemployment pay, and a decline in the 
purchasing power of the districts in which the work was 
being carried out. As it spreads, the circle of depression 
certainly loses force, but its effect is felt nevertheless, 


FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Having considered the effect of the Cunard Company’s 
decision, we may recall the principal considerations 
which caused the directors to take it. We have the 
Cunard chairman’s statement that lack of adequate 
finance was largely responsible, accompanied by his sug- 
gestion that the attitude of the City towards the provision 
of funds for completing the new ship had been affected by 
the large “* frozen ” credits which London has in Germany. 
The Cunard chairman, quite rightly, made it clear that in 
any case the City was not to be blamed for its inability 
to assist the company. Seeing, however, that finance 
was not forthcoming, the Cunard directors were 
equally right in taking immediate steps to curtail their 
own commitments. The Company has always enjoyed the 
benefit of a sound financial policy, and it would have been 
worse than useless for it to have involved its internal 
finances in order to attempt the impossible task of com-' 
pleting the ship from its own resources. If, then, the 
policy of the Cunard Company, as well as the City, has 
been right, where does the blame lie? It must be laid 
largely on the uncertainty of the international financial 
position. Another factor which evidently urged the Cunard 
directors to a policy of caution was the obscure outlook for 
international trade and the correspondingly poor prospect 
for Atlantic shipping, which affect both the present finances 
of the company and the prospective earning power of the 
new ship. 

(Continued on page 866.) 
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Paid-up Capital - - = 9,479,416 SPEND YOUR MONEY IN ENGLAND 


Reserve Fund - - = - £9,479,416 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


BANK’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 





THE sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this bank was held 
on Tuesday at the Head Oftice, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (the Chairman) said that the world- 
wide financial and trade depression had been very acutely felt in 
the countries in which the bank operated. The hopes of better 
conditions in South America which were entertained at the beginning 
of the year were unfulfilled, as the benefits of large harvests were 
minimised by abnormally low and unremunerative prices, and com- 
mercial failures had this year taken place on a scale without prece- 
dent. Political unrest in some parts of that continent had had an 
unsettling effect in others, and financial troubles had harassed the 
Governments who had honourably striven to meet their commit- 
ments and protect the credit that was essential to their progress. 
In spite of the trade restrictions which they had been compelled to 
impose, and other expedients to which they had had recourse, their 
efforts in some cases had not obviated default in the service of their 
foreign debts. Although things had been so bad, however, they 
might have been worse. Little imagination was required to envisage 
the distress which would have prevailed had the harvests been 
meagre, had the political turmoils not been strongly handled, and 
had the countries allowed their finances to drift. Diminished trade 
balances had brought in their train a fall in exchange rates, and even- 
tually each nation, for the protection of its currency, had been forced 
to adopt a system of exchange control. Unbalanced budgets were 
a corollary of diminished income and the greater cost of remittances 
for debt service at a lower exchange. Increased tariffs had been 
imposed with the object, on the one hand, of restricting imports to 
improve the trade balance, and, on the other hand, to provide 
revenue for budget-balancing purposes. Without going into the 
debatable question as to whether this expedient could perform the 
double role for an indefinite period, the effect from the South 
American importer’s point of view had been discouraging, and a 
limitation of commerce had ensued; and this limited movement 
was further hampered by the frequent inability of a merchant to 
pay his matured bills for lack of available exchange. 

INNER RESERVE STRENGTHENED. 

Tn view of the position the directors felt that the time had arrived 
when it was desirable to strengthen the inner reserve of the bank, 
and this had been done by a transfer of £1,500,000 from published 
reserve, leaving the latter at £1,500,000. This enabled them to 
provide for depreciation on capital employed abroad, all bad and 
doubtful debts, and leave a substantially increased balance in 
contingency reserve for eventualities. 

At a time of universal difficulty, it was more than ever necessary 
for the bank, true to its tradition of primarily safeguarding the 
interests of its depositors, to keep a strong financial position, and so 
it was that their cash in hand and at bankers, at £10,575,000, was 
higher by £1,870,000 than last year’s figure, and was equivalent to 
nearly 21 per cent. of current and deposit accounts, &c. 

Out of the available profit total of £513,842 the directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 2 per cent., making 5 per cent., less 
income tax, for the year; and it was proposed to allocate £150,000 
to contingency account, and to carry forward £186,342. 

CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA. 

The beginning of the year saw Argentina with a new and strong 
Provisional Government, a firm resolve to set her financial affairs 
in order, and a harvest of abundant promise which was later amply 
fulfilled. It was recognized that the country had many difficulties 
to overcome, but that if rapid reorgenization were possible her 
vigour and wealth would certainly achieve it. Circurastances 
beyond her control have, however, checked her speed, but that it 
has been possible, in a pericd of universal dejection, not only to 
pay the intercst on her external indebtedness but to reduce it by 
212 million paper pesos. 

The trade balance in favour of Argentina for the ten months 
ended October 31 last was 76,954,000 gold dollars, but this figure 
does not include the value of the invisible imports—viz., debt 
service, freights, interest on foreign capital and the like, an amount 
which it is difficult to calculate exactly, but which is estimated by 
some to be in the neighbourhood of £50,000,000 per annum. 

The abandonment of the gold standard by Great Pritain has 
brought forward prominently the possibility of obtaining supplies 
from the United Kingdom of goods hitherto furnished by our 
competitors. This aspect of affairs will appeal to British manu- 
facturers, who are able also to profit from the efforts made by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to promote an increase in our 
export trade to Argentina. 

Braziz AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 

During the past year many aspects of Brazil’s foreign trade 
have given cause for satisfaction. The volume of merchandise 
exported, although some 80,000 tons below last year’s movement, 
was considerably in excess of previous years ; the sterling value of 
exports was less than in recent years, but on the other hand, the 
volume of imports this year has shown a remarkable diminution 
of 1,200,000 tons. By the end of October the surplus value of 
exports over imports was £16,891,000, the highest on record for 
wmany years past, and indicates the possibility of a net surplus for 
the year of approximately £20,000,660. 

A favourable augury is the prebability of a period of political 
stability in Chile. 

Paraguay, although not. wholly immune from the universal 
troubles, has been less affected than many other of the South 
American Republics. The seport was unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 864.) 
Economy AND EFrricrency. 

It appears, therefore, that, with the best will in the world 
to proceed with the development of British shipping 
those concerned were prevented from carrying out their 
plans largely by the interference of pronounced financial 
and trade depression, not only in this country, byt 
throughout the world. Yet every project abandoned 
creates a fresh area of trade inactivity and economic 
disturbance. International conditions are thus reactin 
on the trade and industry of this country, not only at 
the immediate point of contact, but in a much wider 
sense. Our only remedy for this state of affairs is to 
increase our competitive power, either by a generally 
lower standard of living or by increased efficiency, A 
reduced average standard of living does not necessarily 
imply a fall in the scale of wages. It might be brought 
about by a reduction in the margin between wholesale 
and retail prices, giving traders a smaller return for their 
services, or by a small general rise in the price level, 
Increased efficiency includes, of course, economies jn 
manufacture and distribution. But economies, again, 
mean in practically every case the displacement of 
labour, which, like the latest Cunard development, sets 
up a circle of depression, Similar circles are set up 
by every movement for decreased expenditure, whether 
by staff reductions, wage cuts, or a reduction in unem- 
ployment benefit, each of which tends to create new minor 
trade depressions in the sphere in which it operates. It 
can easily be seen, for instance, that a wage reduction 
reacts immediately on the fortunes of tradespeople in 
the districts in which it is effective, and thus has some 
influence on the volume of orders which that district 
sends to manufacturers and wholesale firms. The same 
principle applies to every movement for economy, and 
the converse takes place equally when overlavish expen- 
diture is indulged in. 

A Protractep Task. 

This should not, however, suggest for a moment that 
economics are not good in themselves. The reverse is 
true, for economies, if applied in the right direction, 
increase competitive power, and reduce the consumption 
of the community as a whole in relation to its production. 
The results of economy and efficiency, in view of their 
secondary effects, must nevertheless be slow in showing 
themselves, and the recovery from economic depression 
must necessarily be a protracted task, which can only be 
accomplished if there is a complete grasp of realities 
and an equal determination to submit to whatever 
sacrifices are required. We have seen, too, in the case of 
Great Britain, that the resisting power and accumulated 
resources of the country were such that several years of 
trade depression, high costs and unsound finance were 
necessary to undermine its economy and bring about a 
crisis. A correspondingly long and arduous climb must be 
required before that economy can be restored to a 
thoroughly healthy basis. A. . BD. 
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Financial Notes 


THe OUTLOOK ror MARKETS. 
Tue few weeks immediately preceding Christmas are 
generally a dull time in the Stock Exchange, and appearances 
this year rather suggest that the dullness might become so pro- 
nounced as to constitute real weakness, especially in the gilt- 
edged section, owing to pressure of realizations for balance- 
sheet and Income Tax purposes. The pronouncements by 
President Hoover and Mr. Mellon, however, produced a 
decided change of sentiment in company with Mr. Chamber- | 
lain’s confident declaration on the prospective Budget position 
for the current year. The absence of any further increase in 
the Fiduciary Note circulation, too, has reacted favourably on 
foreign centres, and the value of sterling has risen sharply. 
The Hoover and Mellon pronouncements were undoubtedly 
intended more for the education of the American public on the 
subject of War Debts than as a gesture of benevolence to 
Europe, and it is evident that the administration will have a 
hard task to convert the American public to a spirit of self- 
interested forgiveness. Gilt-edged stocks have fallen back a 
little from the best levels, but hopes run high that an improve- 
ment in foreign confidence in sterling may possibly result in 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





RHOKANA CORPORATION 





MERGING OF INTERESTS COMPLETED 





THE FALL IN COPPER PRICES 





SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES’ REVIEW 





Tae ninth annual general meeting of the Rhokana Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at Southern House, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(the chairman), said that since their last annual general meeting 
the merging of the interests of the Bwana M’ Kubwa Copper Mining 
(o., Ltd., and N’Changa Copper Mines, Ltd., with those of the 
Corporation had been duly completed. Since then they had issued 
44,500,000 7 per cent. twenty-year convertible debentures, which, 
at the date of the balance-sheet, were 50 per cent. paid. A further 
call of 25 per cent. was made on October Ist, leaving a final call 
of 25 per cent. to be made on February Ist, 1932. All calls to 
date had been duly paid, with the exception of those on £50 
debentures, which had been forfeited. 

In the case of the Bwana M’Kubwa company, the consideration 
for the purchase of the assets consisted cf £168,333 in cash and 
the allotment of 550,000 ordinary shares of. £1 each, fully paid. 
The Corporation’s shares at the date of the agreement with the 
Bwana company were valued on the Stock Exchange at £6 5s. each, 
0 that the value of that portion of the consideration given for the 
Bwana assets was £3,437,500. . When considering the value of the 
Bwana assets acquired by the Corporation, it was of interest to 
note that the Bwana M’Kubwa company had spent upon its 
properties, up to the date the Corporation had taken over, the sum 
of just under £4,000,000 sterling. 


THe Orr RESERVES. 


Continuing, the Chairman said: Attached to the report you 
will find the consulting engineer's report on the operations of the 
(Corporation during the period under review. This, taken together 
with the quarterly reports issued, will, I think, give you the fullest 
information of the work which has taken place on the Corporation’s 
properties from a technical point of view. As we are now passing 
from the prospecting and development stage to that of production, 
the directors have decided that the original purpose of the quarterly 
reports no longer obtains, and that therefore they will be dis- 
continued, 

In the directors’ report you will find a table which brings up to 
date the figures with regard to the total indicated ore reserves of the 
Corporation. In connexion with this I would refer you to the 
statement contained in the consulting engineer’s report that the 
sampling of a number of crosscuts through the orebody has shown 
values in excess of the values shown by diamond drilling in the same 
area. This fact establishes that the method adopted by Dr. Bancroft 
when sampling the drill cores was conservative. As a result of the 
information obtained from the crosscuts there has been an increase 
in the estimated copper content of the north orebody at N’Kana. 
The potentialities are, of course, by no means exhausted, but the 
size of reserves already indicated fully justifies the confidence we 
have always had in our properties. 


Tue Fart In Coprer PRICES. 


During the last year the fall in the price of copper to the lowest 
figure on record has naturally given much anxious thought to your 
directors, especially in relation to the course to be pursued in the 
development of your Corporation’s assets. As you may be aware, 
in November, 1930, a Conference of the most important copper 
producers of the world was held at which a considerable curtail- 
ment of production was agreed upon. Unfortunately, however, 
consumption of copper continued to fall off, due undoubtedly to the 
deepening of the world-wide depression, and it became evident that 
it would be necessary to make a further attempt to prevent greater 
accumulation of stocks by a still more drastic reduction in pro- 
duction. As we were not in production at the time we did not 
take any part in the negotiations of November, 1930, but it became 
obvious to your directors that, inasmuch as the mines would be 
coming into production early in 1932, it would be necessary for us 
to join with other producers in considering all possible remedies 
for the copper industry, including curtailment, and to adjust our 
own programme accordingly. In the spring, therefore, we decided 
to curtail a certain amount of development work on N’Changa 
West, and to proceed on a modified programme there. At the same 
time we felt that, so far from it being necessary to curtail the pro- 
gramme of construction at the N’Kana mine, to which we were 
already committed, it was the proper course to push ahead and to 
complete the scheduled programme. In August of this year we 
accepted an invitation to send representatives to a conference to 
be held in New York in October. 

There were two important: matters upon which it was necessary 
for the conference to agree—firstly, an adequate cut in production ; 
secondly, a marketing scheme which would be satisfactory to all 
the producers who should agree to make the cut. 

The conference lasted for four weeks in New York, and was 


temporarily suspended because it was not found possible at tho 
time to obtain unanimity on the first question, namely, the curtail- 
ment of production. Our representatives then returned to England, 


A SATISFACTORY ARRANGEMENT. 


However, immediately after their return further negotiations 
took place, with the result that a satisfactory arrangement has 
been practically arrived at with regard to curtailment, dependent, 
of course, upon a further agreement being made on marketing. 
This matter is being considered at the same time by the American 
producers in New York and by representatives of this Corporation, 
the Rio Tinto company and the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
in London. Naturally when there are so many interests to con 
sider, and ail the representatives of the producers concerned are 
not in the same country, negotiations must be prolonged, but 
although I am not at liberty to give any details of the progress 
that has been made, I think I am entitled to say that there is very 
great hope of the question of marketing being settled to the satis- 
faction of everyone within a short time. 

At any rate, it is clear that the N’ Kana Mine can produce sufficient 
quantities of copper to provide for any sales we can reasonably 
anticipate in the immediate future. This being so, your directors 
considered that further immediate expenditure on development of 
N’Changa West should be suspended. In September we experienced 
difficulties at N’Changa West owing to water which temporarily 
flooded the mine. The flooding in itself was not a serious matter, 
and the mine could be de-watered if it were thought advisable to 
proceed with the development programme. In view of the decision 
temporarily to suspend development at N’Changa West, it was felt 
that it would be inadvisable to spend money on de-watering until 
times improve. 

In concentrating on the equipment of the N’Kana Mine we have 
effected cosiderable economies, and are fortunate in that the 
advisability of following this course became apparent before we were 
committed to a large expenditure on N’Changa West. 


CONCENTRATOR AT Work. 


Our construction at N’Kana is very nearly complete. One unit 
of our concentrator started on December 11th and is operating 
satisfactorily. Our smelter should be in operation about the 
beginning of March. We expect to ship blister copper shortly 
thereafter, and we have made a contract which will enable us to 
have it refined on favourable terms. We are now confident that 
we shall be able to produce copper at a very low cost, lower, indeed, 
than most other producers. 

During the past year prospecting has been carried on under our 
contract with the British South Africa Company, with whom we 
have been able to make arrangements for a reduction of the amount 
to be spent on prospecting. As mentioned in the report, our 
investigations have led us to the conclusion that it is unnecessary 
to retain eleven out of the fourteen Special Grant Areas, which 
had been marked out by us. We have decided only to keep the 
mining rights over Chingola, Mimbula and Kakosa, in addition to 
N’Changa. This decision relieves us of further expenditure on tho 
grants abandoned. 

Since the date of the balance sheet the departure of Great Britain 
and Northern Rhodesia from the Gold Standard has occurred. For 
the moment this is undoubtedly to the advantage of companies 
mining in Northern Rhodesia, and we shall, for a time at all events, 
obtain an advantage in the cost of production as compared with 
producers in countries remaining on gold. On the other hand, our 
debenture interest is payable in dollars or florins, if the debenture 
holder so wishes. Fortunately we have been able to cover the 
service due on December 3lst for debenture interest at a 
comparatively high rate of exchange. 

The principal of our debentures is also repayable at the option 
of the holder in sterling, dollars or florins. As the Corporation is 
not obliged to redeem any of its debentures prior to the year ending 
December 31st, 1941, it is not unreasonable to hope that questions 
of exchange affecting the repayment will have been satisfactorily 
settled before then. 


PRODUCTION STARTED : 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF. 


In closing IT should like to express my appreciation of the valuablo 
assistance rendered by the managing directors, both in London and 
South Africa, and of the loyal co-operation of the staffs in both 
countries. Shareholders will readily understand that a merger such 
as has just been completed calls for close attention to detail, and | 
am pleased to say that the amalgamation of all records was complete 
without hitch, all members of the staff contributing loyally to the 
demands of the Corporation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 866.) 
easier money conditions after the turn of the year, and conse- 
quently better support for investment stocks. In general 
markets business has been very quiet, but with a rather more 
confident fecling in evidence. 


Sourn AMERICAN CREDITORS. 

The able speech made by Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease, the 
Chairman of the Bank of London and South America, at the 
annual meeting of that Institution on Tuesday, should do 
much to reassure commercial interests and investors in this 
country as to the inherent soundness of conditions in South 
American Republics, despite the severe depression through 
which they have been passing. Mr. Pease dealt very compre- 
hensively and clearly with the reactions of the economic 
situation upon the finances of the various countries, and on 
the whole he considered that the Governments had honourably 
striven to meet their commitments and to protect the credit 
essential to their progress. The difficulties due to the trade 
depression could not be lightly dismissed, and the end of them 
was not in sight, but although things had been so bad, they 
might have been even worse, for it required but little imagina- 
tion to envisage the distress which would have prevailed had 
the harvests been meagre, had the political turmoils not been 
strongly handled, and had the countries allowed their finances 
to drift. Harvests generally were good, but prices were very 
low, and so trade balances became adverse, at any rate, to an 
extent which left an inadequate margin for the service of 
foreign loans—hence the necessity for exchange control 
systems and higher duties upon imports. The position of the 
Bank, despite the troubles of the period, is very satisfactory 
as regards its liquid position, and ample provision for eventu- 
alities, but in the meantime, of course, earning power has 
suffered, hence the lower dividend for last year. As Mr. 
Beaumont Pease remarked in conclusion, safety and liquidity 
are the order of the day, and this to shareholders and to 








depositors was the fundamental] consideration. A. W. W. 
at age 65, or at death if 
] O earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 2) 9. 35 
£41 99 99 Lhd 45 


No office publishes !ower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ee ose soo ase «. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund wis es ae ass ee £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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MAKE IT BOOKS THIS CHRISTMA 
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THEATRES 





—<—$—$—_—_—— : 
Boxing Day & Daily, MATS. ONLY, 2-30, 
“ BUCKIE’S BEARS,” 
By Enip Fay and Harry BuFFKINs. 


A CHILD’S IDEA FOR CHILDREN. A delightful NEW play in 
five entrancing scenes. Sam O’Barbara the Zoo Polar Bear’s escape 
to Fairyland, meeting Pirates and Red Indians and reach the North 


Pole. 
POPULAR PRICES. Tele.: Gerrard 2690, 





ROYALTY. 


Booking Now, 
| 
——— 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) LAST 3 WEEKS, 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. 

By Rupotr Bester. Evgs. (except Xmas Eve), at 8.15, 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, 
Tues. Jan 5 (Four Weeks only) THE FARMER’S WIFE, 
(Original Co., including Crpric Harpwicke.) 
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WESTMINSTER THEATRE, palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax, , 
Evgs. (except Xmas Eve), 8.30. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Brivre 


Dec. 21. Daily (exc. Dec. 24 & Sats), 2.30. A PAIR OF SPECTA( 
Anmer Hall, Athene Seyler, Henry Ainley. ams, 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, | 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together = £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liabili 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the B 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 


Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS “4 q 


purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed Periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY’S 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
A VISIT WILL BE APPRECIATED, CATALOGUE FRER, 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT ST., LONDON, W, 














MALVERN 


holds sway as a sheltered Winter Resort under guardian Hills. 
A perfect retreat for these days and affording every choice of 
quarters and pleasant diversions. 
Varied Christmas features and seasonable revels, 
Spa Director(S) gladly answers all enquiries. 
TRAVEL BY RAIL. 
Enquire at G.W.R. Stations, Offices and Agencies, for details of train services, 
Cheap Holiday Tickets, and the New Winter Resort Tickets, etc, 














PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
MNZBRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY, 
/) Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
TAX Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
9.4) 2) THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
a 







New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.3, 








DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY? 


If noét, obtain for him particulars of the 


“ CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-aze. Builet 
used. 


Approved and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
PATENTEES & MANFRS., 1928 \ 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 




















DELICIOUS COFFEE. eres: 


RED. WHITE IN ENGLAND 
FOR_ BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 
Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per ane (a line averages 36 letiers). 
Vouchers seni only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Nf ( Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


24% Jor 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 : 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


a. 

‘AST END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 
KE breakfasts given to Kast End Children, 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited.— Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E. 1. 


PERSONAL 


A PROMPT REFUND OF INCOME TAX in 1932 is 
assured if you join NOW. British Taxpayers Assn 
Itd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. NO PER- 
CENTAGE FER. Al) income tax problems undertaken, 
RREST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN! 32 pages of 
striking health-restoring revelations Iree. 2d. 
postage.—D. F. JOYoMORO, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 

















HE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
to all clients is F. J. PAPE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 


rPYRAINING.—Central Employment Bureau and 

Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). LKstablished 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution; where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens, Extensive appointments Departments assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russcll 
Square, W.C. 1, 


"Olea 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN, 
Directors ; THE COUNTESS OF YPRES, 
Mrs. Rita HARNESS, F.C.E., F.I., Sp.T. 
Mrs, VERA ACKLAND, M.B.E. 
Foreign Languages a speciality. PRACTICAL 
JOURNALISM, and a special course for POLITICA] 
SECRETARIES, High salaried posts found for 


qualified students. 
27-28 Buckingham Gate. Tel. Victoria 4495, 





 Vieeaniadeabeciaeios FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





HY not stay wiihin 1d. ’bus fare Lond St. ? Come 

to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 

k, W. 2. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 
otips. H.&e. water all bedrooms. Tel,: Padd. 2364, 


CINEMA 


mH E ACADEMY 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 
SUNDAY, DEC, 20TH, FOR FIVE DAYS ONLY, 
Brigitte Helm in Pabst’s Drama 
“THE CRISIS” 
and Hitchcock’s 
“'THE RING.” 
Last days: Conrad Veidt as “THE MAN WHO 
LAUGHS ”’ and a Reiniger Silhouette Film, 


From CHRISTMAS DAY, DECEMBER 25ru. 
* LE MILLION ” and Dutch Sound Film. 











CINEMA 





Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become tlub leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, Kc. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on th 
CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, <€e., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING «& 
Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








VACANT AND 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WAN 


v) 





ACANCY.—One or two Pupils up-to-date Fruit 
Farm, National Mark Grower, premium.—b. F. 
GuUTHRIF, Mascall’s Pound. Paddock Wood, Kent. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
applications for the Stevenson Chair of Inter- 
Bational History tenable at the London School of 
Eeonomics. Salary £1,000 a year. Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on 
8th January, 1932, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, Univer- 
sity of London, 3.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 











| uate ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVI- 
4% SION OF HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

The Board of Management are about to appoint a 
LADY as WARDEN of the PLAYFAIR HOSTEL. 
The appointment will date from the middle of April, 
1932, and the salary will be £200 per annum (less a 
temporary reduction of 5%) and residence. Candidates 
must possess a University degree or equivalent, and 
must have had experience of residence in a University 
or College Hall or Hostel, and in the management of a 
hostel or similar institution. Further particulars may 
be obtained from Miss EK. E. LOOKER, Principal 
Warden, Carlyle Hostel, East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, 
to whom applications, accompanied by three testimonials 
(five copies of each) should be sent not later than January 
llth, 1932, 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
A LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, commencing January 6th, 1932, 
Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 


IRE BEC E G¢@LtLS 42S 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, DS8e., Ph.D, 
F.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar Is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—Vor full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, B.C, 4. 














NROKBEL KDUCATION LNSTILTUTE, COLLEGE 
4 "FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss Li. FE. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. . Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





atte FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
‘ TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
fedge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
vy LMW OOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
for girls.Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 








ANHERNE HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON, 

4 Soarding school for girls. Graduate Staff, 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE.—Near sey 
4 Girls 7-19, Preparation for Public Examinations 
and University. Splendid health record. 








oO 


U BK E N 5 Ww 9) 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buik ngs. Separate Sanatorium. Swimuining 
Bath. Schoot Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. LKasy 
access London, 
Prospectus on application to the Hkab-MISTREss, 





.! OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Healti: record high.— HEAD-MISTRESS, 





taal OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5. 


Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Hely 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of king. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. kst. 1898. Fees 44 to 8 guineas a term. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





\T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
\) the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Prineipal, Miss WHEELER. 





RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- 
educated girls and women. Pupils may start at any 

time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address of Training 
College : 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 5.W. 1. Pros- 
etus on application to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, H.C, 2, 





\T. HELEN’S, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.— 
h Buarding school for girls. EKdueation on modern 
lines, i to college entrance. Recognized and inspected 
by the Board of Education. Special Home Science course 
for elder girls. Bracing air, very high health record, 
Modern buildings, good playing tields, heated open-air 
swimming bath. Moderate ices, 


Ts MAYNARD'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER, 

High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 
staff. Mod. lang. aspeciality. Pros. from HEAD-MISTRESS, 


4 inne DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX; 





Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Edueation and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields, Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


TF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming: excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 














CO-EDUCATION 
TP\HE New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 


Hill, S.W. 16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner —Apply SECRETARY, 


_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 


/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 


SS a H. PauLiey and R, 
Lotr. The School, Malvern Link, Wores. 
rP\ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
A small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details of 
Scholarships, etc., from the SECRETARY. 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c., 


— 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free.—REGENT INSTIx 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


ITERARY and Genealogical researches, revisiong 
4 proof-reading, trans., French, Spanish, Latin, mus- 
ical history, biography.—-Box 360, 8 Serle Street, W.C. 2, 











RIGINAL MSS invited jor new catalogue. Fiction, 

Poetry, Drama, Belles Lettres, &e., now welcomed 

and promptly considered,— Tuk TEMPLE HAR PUBLISHING 
Co., 60 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 


I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
«e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massky, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


~, ONG-POEMS Wanted, Songs and musical composl- 

* tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 8 Moor Street, London, W. 1. 








——< 
— 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


AFFA ORANGES DIRECT.—Case of 100 large 
. guaranteed Jaffa Oranges, 22s. 6d., carriage paid, 
cash with order. Ask illus, list—H. A. GoLvNer, 63 
High Holborn, W.C. 1 (and at Jaffa). 

7 MAS TURKEYS, 15;-, 18)-, 20/-ea., larg’t cocks, 30/+ 
4 ea., monster geese fatted, 15/-, 13/-, 10/- ea., real 
chicken, 8/-, 10/-pr., ducks, 10/- pr,, tr’d, p.pd., satisfac- 
tion.—Norau DONOGHUE, Manor, sscarbery, Cork, 











——— 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Old Goid and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 
2() = ‘othe £, thatis Full Value ; we pay the highes6 
~_ / price for old dental plates, jewellery, gold, &e, 
—THE LON! ON TooTtH Co., Dept. 8S, 130 Baker st. W. 1, 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
yi Tobaceo, “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 68, 3d. per 
plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d, 
Kemit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD, 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. “ SOLACK CIRCLES ” Pipe 
Tobacco, the tinest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure: 12s. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra, 





100 post free, 


b LATTIS kills Cockroaches wherever used in every 
) clime, with ever-increasing expedition through half 
a century, guaranteed ; sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. 

Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. p.f., or through chemists 
in all lands, 


I AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classitied Advertisements cost 23. per ine (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52, 
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MISCELLANEOUS continued 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.— HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 








K NOTTY ASH HAND-WOVEN SCARVES are all 
" British, made from finest handspun Shetland wool, 
vegetable dyed. Light, soft, warm, washable—an endless 
variety of colour and design. Price 12s. to 21s, Send for 
samples, enclosing 10s. deposit, or two references,— 
Kyorry ASH WEAVERS, Hampsthwaite, near Harrogate. 









~ ADIES’ BRIDGE PARTIES. Send 3/- for half-a- 

dozen beautiful richly-coloured © igarette Ash Trays 

in exquisite Pottery—money returned if not pleased.— 
GLEBE ASH TRAY COMPANY, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Ufree. James St.T weed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
y' 








comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
dro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314, Lift. 





I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—¥irst 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Lild. 
Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 








DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 





NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4b acing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gas. | "Phone 311. 


YXETEI t.—ROYAL CLARENC E HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & ec. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter, ‘Phone 4071 
T a —THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 
4 W.C.1. Facing British Museum: 200 rooms with 
hot and cold water, Bedroom and Breakfast from &s. 6d, 
per night. Special inclusive terms on application, 
EFORMED INNS 


Ask for Pomenisine List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RESHMEN = HOUSE ASSOCI ATION, 


Li 
ry. R. H. “ ated Guonox’ 8S HovusE, 193 REGENT 
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JAN.21 
SUMMER 
BEGINS! 


Cut Winter short and escape to 
the glorious Summer that awaits 
you only a few hours out at seal 
Spend seven wonderful weeks in 
splendid sunshine on our 


by the beautiful Clyde-built liner 


DUCHES» OF RiCHMOND 


(20,000 ‘Lons Oil Burner) 


One of the newest cruising ships afloat. 
Many single bed cabins. 


Visiting Trinidad, Jamaica, sahamas, 
Barbados, Gibraltar and many other 
laces, 


‘rom Liverpool 21!'st January. From 
Southampton 22nd January. 
Apply A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65, Charing Cross, L a. Delve De 
103, "Leadenhall Street London, E.C, 3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


SO Ny 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 279 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 acres. From 13s. per day, 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free, 


a 
ONDON, 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—&s, 6d, 
Summer months—April to November—10s, Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





ry ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Ang 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


thee a5 S.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River ‘Dart, 
1st Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone:Totnes 14, 











W HY not stay within 1d.’bus fare Bond St.? Come 

to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. Tel.: Padd. 2364, 


\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 

George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d, day, or 30>. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or § 
one weekly. 











_HOUSES AND FLATS TO LET, &e, 








DELPHI: Self-contained Flat, Bedroom, Sitting. 
fA room, Bathroom, large cupboard, £155 per annum, 
Small premium for 6} years’ lease.—Apply Hous 
KEEPER, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi. 





ry\HE MISSIONARY GUEST HOUSE, SELLY OAK, OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM 

A block of furnished flats specially designed, built and 
equipped to provide for the needs of missionaries on 
furlough, Each fiat is self-contained with hall, sitting. 
room, “double bedroom, single bedr com, pantry, bat 
room, w.c., and linen cupboard, Linen and silver pro- 
vided. Additional bedrooms also available. Meals 
served to the flats from a central kitchen. A few flats 
may at present be booked by non-missionaries. The 
Guest House is within half-an-hour’s tram ride of the 
centre of the city —Apply to: THE WARDEN 

MISSIONARY GUEST HOUSE, 





SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


[He TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from ithe Srecrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed to:»ards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—-SKELWITH BRIDGER, 
AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 


—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTR a 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANV 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.- OE ‘KESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (8S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NOKFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNE a i 4 HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH ee a VEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLA oR. 
BRIGHTON.—KI NGS 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER eaicammaal x” aia 

mi AL ° 


CAMBRIDGE.—BULL, 

CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF, 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBEY, 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).— — = 

CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON. 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 

DORCHESTER.—KING'S ARMS, 

DORKING.— 

eo SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BAT 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDZELL (Forfarshire). re). -PANMURE 

ELIE (Fife).—MARINE, 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 

XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE, 
i ER BAY. 





XMOUTH.—MA 

ALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 
GLENLYON Na dt —FORTINGALL, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS, 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH dpa | PET heatiecins 
HARROGATE.—CAI 
HASTINGS. QUEEN'S 











HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE AKMS & GOLF 


LINKS, 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE, 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN, 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
a a (Montgomery shire ). — LAKE 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 














LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons, 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Mensent, Pump Room and Baths, 


TREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation.) 




















LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS, 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury 8t., W.C. 1. 
—KENILW ORTH, Gt. ~~ St, Ww.c.1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart S » W.C, ~ 
—PALACE, ee dea W.c. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell ste W.C, 1. 
—W VAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 





LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY AKMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire)—BENTS, 
NAJRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARIN 
EN EORTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. 
WQUAY. Fel dD, 
OBAN AT. EXANDRA. 
—GREAT Ww ast ERN, 
ATIO 


—§ 
PAIGNTON._PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N, Wales).—GRAND, 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
STATION, 


PITLOCHRY -—ATHOLL PALACE. 
FeINGY ETOWN Br. )—TWO BRIDGES, 
HILL AND REIGATE. 7 ee 
RHOGNEIGR Ciceheep) AY 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). ae, NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORG 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—G RAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEAVIEW (I.0.W.).—PIER 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (W a eer WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
bis es (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
SE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 

TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 

TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.— TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs,)—EAGLE LODGE, 
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